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OUECHEE LAKES 

V E R M O N T 


Getting away to Quechee Lyakes 
means golfing on your choice of two 
championship courses, or skiing on 
your own private mountain. With your 
townhome purchase at The Vale, yon 
receive automatic membership to the 
Quechee Club, with four seasons ot 
activities for you and your family. I 

Each townhome at The Yale brings 
you peaceful natural seclusion, jnst 
a short walk from Quechee Yillage. 
You could say it s the best of both 
worlds. Cali 1-888-592-2224 or visit 
www.quecheelakes.eom for morę I 
information on The Yale. 


Introducing Townhomes 
at The Yale. 
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Haying the 
Old Way 

S OME OF MY EARLIEST, happieSt 
memories of summer in Vermont 
are of haying on my grandfather's 
smali farm in North Duxbury. I remem- 
ber pitching big forkfuls of hay onto the wagon as the load grew 
ever-higher above me, my strong Uncle Charles working along- 
side me, doing, in fact, most of the work while staying out of 
the way of my fumbling pitchfork. 

Above us on the wagon was the man I knew as Grampa — 
Homer Kennedy, strong and redoubtable even in his 60s and be- 
yond. He engineered the huge load of loose hay into a coherent, 
self-sustaining heap and then drove the wagon back to the barn, 
clucking softly to Old Joe, the easygoing workhorse who clop- 
clopped his way meditatively down the narrow dirt road. 

Throughout the summer, the barn filled with sweet-smelling 
hay as Old Joe, Grampa and Uncle Charles hauled in load after 
load. The mows rosę higher as we kids pitched the hay in and 
then jumped into them. Late in the summer the barn would be 
chock fuli of hay, ripening like a nut toward the coming winter. 

I was 10 or 12 years old those summers in the 1950s, and 
Grampa's farm was a magical place: a time machinę that took me 
back (though I did not know it then) to the 19th century and a sim- 
pler Vermont of hard work, outdoor privies, kerosene lanterns and 
short, sweet, raspberry-scented summers. Nonę of Grampa's hay 
was ever baled. Later, as an adult, I looked up the haying machinery 
he used: horse-drawn cutter bar, hay rake, hay wagon and pitch- 
forlcs — farm technology developed in the 1880s. 

Grampa was a conservative in every way: politically, eco- 
nomically, personally. He was, as the late Keith Wallace of Wa- 
terbury used to say, "a real old Vermonter [who] lived not so 
much on income as on lack of expense." 

Probably the fact that Grampa clung to the old ways, in both 
living and haying, doomed his farm long before he personally 
gave up the ghost in the early 1960s. But this was YermonCs 
past, a simpler world now lost. I know exactly why people miss 
it and hate to see it replaced by mere conveniences. 

Not that it was all sunlight and sweet-smelling hay. The lit- 
tle North Duxbury farm saw its share of misery and tragedy. 

Still, haying the old, hard, sweat-eąuity way is a part of who I 
am today and a part of what Vermont is too. We need to re- 
member the dignity of that simple, tough life and save the best 
of it, if we can, in a place close to our hearts. 




E-mail: tom.slayton@state.vt.us 
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Remembering the Pony Boys 

It was a great joy to read your story on 
Don Fields and the Pony Boys [Spring 
2005]. 

It brought bacie many precious mem- 
ories of my growing up days in Mont- 
pelier in the '30s. Our kitchen radio was 
locked onto WDEV; we never missed 
the Pony Boys, and even to this day I 
sometimes find myself humming their 
theme, ''Pony Boys, Pony Boys, on the 
Air to Give You Joy." 

But the part I most clearly recall about 
those great broadcasts was when every- 
body in the house would join in singing 
the last linę of the band's famous theme 
song: "Giddy Up, Giddy Up, Giddy Up, 
Whoa! ... Pony Boys." 

Dean Slack 
Corning, New York 

Thanks for the article on the Pony 
Boys. My father was one of them. He is 
pictured on the top right of the photo in 
the article (and on their CD) and his 
name was Raymond W. Preavy, not Bob. 
He was a locally known jazz musician in 
his later years as well as a piano tuner 
and also had his own Wurlitzer piano 
franchise in Winooski for years. Musie 
was a large part of his life until he passed 
away three years ago this past February. 
Jacąueline P. Harris 
Milton 

Our apologies for the error in the cap- 
tion. — Editor 

Today's Vermont Military Heroes 

I hope your next selection of Ver- 
mont Heroes [Spring 2005] includes 
some of Vermont's military men and 
women, whose daily sacrifices, risks in 
harm's way and efforts to keep us all 
free allow the rest of us to pursue such 
activities as strolling heifers, garden- 
ing, culinary delights, filmmaking, es- 
tablishing scholarships, and immigrant 
community service. 

Michelle Marceau, Ph.D. 

Spofford, New Hampshire 

A large number of Vermont men and 
women are serving in the Middle East 
and in Afghanistan, and Vermont has 
had the highest death ratę per capita of 
any State, so we are especially cog- 
nizant of their sacrifices. — Editor 

Emily Wilson's Working Steers 

It was with great interest that I read 
the good article about the young lady 
(Continued on page 24) 


The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 


We've Been Part of 
Vertnont Life Since 1946 

In the same year that Vrest Orton founded The 
Vermont Country Storę, he began working with 
Walter Hard Sr., Arthur Wallace Peach, and 
Earle Newton on another venture: a new maga- 
zine that would capture the beauty and spirit of 
the State they loved. They named it Yermont Life. 


Tlie Orton Family Business Since 1946 
Lyman, Cabot, Gardner, and Eliot Orton 


The Orton family and all of us at The Vermont 
Country Storę are proud of our connections with 
Vermont Life, which for all these years has 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State 
while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You'11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through its Voice ofthe 
Mountains and Goods and Wares catalogues, but it is in our Stores that you'11 
find the heart of our business. At both the original storę in the picturesąue 
yillage of Weston and our second storę conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham, you'11 discover products you thought had long disappeared. 
Penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers®, floursack towels—they're all 
here, along with many other useful, practical, and intriguing items. 
Interspersed among the merchandise—sometimes literally hanging from the 
rafters—are hundreds of artifacts from the past, which make shopping at 
The Yermont Country Storę like shopping in a museum, only a lot morę fun! 


Stocked to the rafters with hard-to-find goods! 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 
9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę* 

Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128, Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogae 1-802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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The Green M o u n t a i n 

POST BOY 


News and Notes from around the State 



ItAII Evens Out 

A t this year's March town meeting in Cabot, voters had al- 
i ready passed the cemetery budget when the article for 
funding the town's ambulance service, which called for a 
$1,000 increase over the previous year, was brought to the floor. 

After a brief discussion, selectman Caleb Pitkin rosę with a 
question: ''Has there been any research on how the ambulance 
budget affects the cemetery budget?" he asked. "Maybe spend- 
ing morę on one would save on the other." 

The article was approved on a voice vote. 

— Jon Vara 


Trout Decline on the Batten Kill 


F or generations, south- 
western Vermont's Bat¬ 
ten Kill has been 
famous for its large brown 
trout. But sińce the mid- 
1990s, the river's trout popu- 
lation has plummeted by an 
estimated 70 percent. A task 
force of researchers from a 
half-dozen State and federal 
agencies and private conser- 
vation groups has spent the 
past five years trying to fig¬ 
urę out why. According to 
project manager Ken Cox of 
the Vermont Department of 
Fish and Wildlife, the group 
hopes to make its preliminary 
results public later this year. 

The good news is that there 
are no serious problems with 
stream flow, temperaturę or 
water ąuality. Adult fish are 
generally healthy, and natural 
spawning is providing good 
numbers of juveniles. Numbers 
of yearling trout — which typ- 
ically rangę from 6 to 9 inches 
in length — are unnaturally 
Iow, however. "That's where 
the bottleneck is," Cox says. 


The researchers have 
largely ruled out fishing pres- 
sure and recreational use of 
the river. They'11 consider 
other possibilities — from in- 
creased bird predation to a de- 
crease in the amount of 
in-stream and stream-bank 
cover for the trout. Then 
they'11 attempt to develop a 
management plan that will 
restore the trout population 
to its historie level. 

— Jon Vara 



Biologist Ken Cox łtolcis a 
Batten Kill brown trout. 


West Arlington's Chapel on the Green Needs Help 


C itizens of the tiny vil- 
lage of West Arlington 
are campaigning to save 
a landmark of their town that 
is familiar to many Vermon- 
ters, the Chapel on the Green. 

The church was built in the 
early 1800s on land that has 
become one of the most sce¬ 
nie village greens in the State. 
The West Arlington green, the 
white church and the covered 
bridge nearby have been fea- 


tured on the cover of this mag- 
azine and others. The scene has 
appeared in television shows, 
travel books and in advertise- 
ments. Norman Rockwell 
once lived in a nearby house. 
The church itself, though it 
has a smali congregation, is a 
prominent fixture of the West 
Arlington yalley, and an im- 
portant part of town life. 

But church members dis- 
covered recently that the build- 


ing is in trouble. 

Its four-spired 
steeple needs se¬ 
rious structural 
repairs, its chim- 
neys are crum- 
bling and a 
basement oil 
tank needs to be 
replaced. Total cost of the re¬ 
pairs is estimated at $36,000. 
Of that amount, $9,000 
has been raised locally and 



morę fundraising 
is planned. 

Members of the 
campaign to save 
the church appealed 
to anyone who 
loves the building to 
help by donating to 
the repair fund. Do- 
nations may be sent 
to Christie Thomas, trustee 
and treasurer; 6152 Vermont 
Route 313, West Arlington, VT 
05250. 
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"Returning" was recorded 
at Imaginary Road with neigh- 
bor and co-producer Corin 
Nelsen. The album is a com- 
pilation of new recordings of 
Ackerman's favorite and 
most-asked-for guitar compo- 
sitions, spanning morę than 
30 years. 


Dummerston's Grammy win 
ner, Will Ackerman, plays a 
Froggy Bottom guitar, madę 
in Newfane. 


"The luxury of these record¬ 
ings is that I had the time to 
get it right," he says. 

In the CD's liner notes 
Ackerman makes special 
mention of the guitars he 
plays, hand-made in the 
Newfane hamlet of Will- 
iamsville by Michael Mil¬ 
iard and Andy Mueller of 
Froggy Bottom Guitars. "To¬ 
day I am playing instru- 
ments madę for me by the 
most talented guitar builders 
on earth," he says. 

— Susan Keese 


A Yermont-Made Grammy 


Cow Power in Bridport 


W hen guitarist Will 
Ackerman of Dum- 
merston won a 
Grammy this year for "Re- 
turning," his latest CD, 
there was morę of Vermont 
involved than just Aclcer- 
man's home address: The 
CD was also recorded in Ver- 
mont with Ackerman play¬ 
ing Vermont-made guitars. 

The artist is the founder of 
Windham Hill Records, the 
label that became synony- 
mous with New Age musie 
in the 1980s. He had pro- 
duced a number of Grammy- 
winning recordings, but this 
was his first for his own mu¬ 
sie. His two previous albums 
were nominated. 

Ackerman grew up in Cal- 
ifornia and started Windham 


Hill on the West 
Coast. But the name 
comes from Wind¬ 
ham Hill Farm, a 
Vermont country 
inn in the town of 
Windham where he 
did odd jobs — and a 
lot of growing — in 
his youth. Ackerman sold the 
Windham Hill label in 1992, 
a year before he moved to Ver- 
mont fuli time, fleeing sprawi 
and change in California, and 
began building his beyond- 
state-of-the-art Imaginary 
Road Studio near his home. 
"People simply love working 
here," he says, "because, be- 
yond the fact that the sound is 
simply unparalleled, it is a 
healthy, contemplative place 
to create." 


Millc is the traditional meas- 
ure of a dairy farm's produc- 
tivity. But sińce January, 
Bridport dairy farmers Ernie, 
Earl and Eugene Audet have 
also been able to measure their 
output in kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, thanlcs to an inno- 
vative arrangement between 
the brothers' Blue Spruce Farm 
and the power company Cen¬ 
tral Vermont Public Service. 

The source of the power is 
manure from the farm's 1,500 
cattle, which is pumped into 
a huge covered tank and held 
at a uniform temperaturę for 
21 days as natural bacteria 
convert its carbon and hydro- 
gen into methane gas, which 
powers an on-site generator. 
The process also has some 
important fringe benefits: 
The residual contents of the 
digester are mechanically 
separated into a liąuid com- 
ponent — which is less 
strong-smelling and easier to 
spread on fields than conven- 
tional manure slurry — and a 
Hhrous substance that can he 


UVM historie preseruation graduate students Phil Barlow and 
Eileen Heideman helped catalog the architectural remains. 


Ferrisburgh Rebuilds 

T ragedy struck Ferrisburgh last February when an arsonist 
set fire to the historie Ferrisburgh Grange Hall, destroying 
it. People who Iive in the Champlain Valley town were 
shocked and heartsick because of the importance of the 
building to their community. 

But the situation has united Ferrisburgh, as a bold new plan 
has emerged: The town hopes to bu i Id a replica of the Grange 
Hall on the foundation of the old building, fronting on Route 
7. The rebuilt building will be used for meetings and space for 
town offices. 

Larry Si mi no, chair of the town's board of selectmen, re- 
s ceived approval and a burst of applause when he pre- 
sented the proposal to Ferrisburgh's annual town meeting last 
March. A volunteer committee has already collected 
$750,000 of the estimated $1.6 million cost of the replica. 
A pre-existing hond issue was earmarked to repair and 
restore the building that burned. The State Division for 
Historie Preservation is also helping to fund the re- 
construction, and local fundraising continues. 


dried and used as bedding. 

Although there are a hand- 
ful of other manure-to-power 
projects in the U.S., Blue 
Spruce Farm's is thought to 
be the first in which all the 
power generated — an esti¬ 
mated 1.7 million kilowatt- 
hours per year — is being sold 
to CVPS customers who 
choose it. Morę than 1,400 
have signed up for the com¬ 
pany^ Cow Power program, 
yoluntarily paying a 4-cents- 
per-kilowatt-hour surcharge 
that allows the utility to pay 
the Audets market price for 
the power plus a premium. 
Both the Audets and CVPS 
hope that the projecGs suc- 
cess will lead to oth- 
ers like it 
elsewhere 
in Yermont. 


— Jon Vara 
























On the Web @ www.VermontLife.com 


► Blueberry Delight! From Blueberry 
Hill Inn's Goshen Gallop (page 74), we 
give you the famous blueberry cobbler 
recipe. 

► Writing the Lottery: A little bit about how 
Shirley Jackson wrote the chilling short 
story "The Lottery" in North Bennington 
(page 58) in 1948. 

Big on Beauty: Talce a loolc at some of the striking landscapes 
by painter Erie Aho (page 20). 

Make a Splash! We list some of the swimming holes protected by the 
Vermont River Conservancy (page 25). 

• Lakę Champlain Seasons: Ralph Nading Hill writes 
about the beauty of Lakę Champlain in an article 
from the Summer 1955 issue of Vermont Life. 

• 50 Years Ago in Vermont Life : Read "On a 
Fair Green Mountain," the story of a 160-acre 
hill farm bought in 1944 for $1,500. 

• Bicycle Country: Read our 1953 story about 
a 350-mile bike tour around the State. 

- Uke C.himpWin 

These and many other interesting items and 
linlcs can be found at www.VermontLife.com. Look also for the 
FOR MORĘ labels in this issue. 


YERMONT Ufę 




Growing Vermont 
Wheat Again 

Two centuries ago, Vermont's Cham¬ 
plain Valley was one of the nation's most 
productive wheat-growing regions. It 
didn't last; the opening of the Erie Canal 
in 1825 pushed most grain production 
farther west. But if Bridport farmer and 
miller Ben Gleason has anything to 
k say about it, Champlain Valley wheat 
is not about to disappear. 

Sometime in July, Gleason will 
begin harvesting 35 acres of winter 
wheat and storę the finished grain in 
a pair of towering Steel bins. In the 
i months that follow, he will grad- 
ually sell his crop to area bakeries 
and a few retail outlets. Most leaves 
the farm as flour — Gleason has his 
own grain mili and grinds each order to 
the buyer's specification — but some is 
sold in the form of wheat berries (as 
intact wheat kemels are known). Mid- 
dlebury's Otter Creek Brewing is one 
steady customer,- Gleason's grain is a 
key ingredient in its Wolaver's organie 
Belgian-style wheat beer. 

Gleason also grows clover seed and 
soybeans, but wheat, it seems, is where 
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his heart lies. "Fresh flour has such a 
wonderful flavor," he says. "There's 
nothing like it." — Jon Vara 

New Flags Over 
Bennington 

Because no national flag yet existed 
during the August 1777 Battle of Ben¬ 
nington, the military units on the scene 
identified themselves in other ways. 
New Hampshire volunteers commanded 
by General John Stark, for example, 
fought under Stark's personal flag — a 
green and blue silk banner with 13 white 
stars. (Because Vermont troops under 
Seth Warner also played an important 
role in the fighting that day, the flag is 
often, although incorrectly, lcnown as 
the Green Mountain Boys flag.) That 
original flag is now in the Bennington 
Museum. Or rather, part of it is: In his 
later years, Stark was so generous about 
tearing off swatches of the fabric for 
friends and well-wishers that only the 
blue field and stars have survived. 

But this summer, the Stark Flag will 
wave over Bennington, thanks to an 
anonymous resident who donated a 
dozen replicas of the historie original to 
the town last year. Spectators at the an- 
nual Bennington Battle Day paradę may 
want to keep an eye out for the three-by- 
five-foot banners, which will be on dis¬ 
play throughout downtown — hanging 
high enough to put them beyond the 
reach of souvenir hunters. 

— Jon Vara 

Film and Literaturę Meet 
In St. Johnsbury 

The subjects of three of our Spring 
2005 stories converged last spring when 
Kingdom County Productions began 
filming a new movie based on Howard 
Frank Mosheris novel Disappearances. 

First, Kingdom County Productions 
is run by Jay Craven and Bess 0'Brien, 
both named Vermont Heroes in the 
issue. Second, last April filming began in 
St. Johnsbury, also the subject of a Spring 
story. Third, we reviewed Mosheris lat- 
est book, Waiting for Teddy Williams, in 
the same issue. 

The new film will star Kris Kristof- 
ferson as Quebec Bill Bonhomme and 
also features Genevieve Bujold and 
northern Vermont's Luis Guzman. 




Starting at 
$560. 


Von Bar g en’s Jewelry.n.c mjwjwo 866-656-ooo6 

Fine Diamonds and Jewelry ~ Burlington, Stratton, Springfield, VT 

Hanover, NH 

www.vonbargens.com 


Mark PattersorYs new 
Kashmir Collection 

Shown exclusively at 
Von Bargen's 
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ECO-BLOCK 

Eco-Block insulating polystyrene forms for 
concrete are designed to be used for foun- 
dations as well as upper walls of homes, 
commercial and institutional buildings. 
Eco-Block is the superior choice in con- 
struction for energy efficiency, durability, 
soundproofing, speed of construction, and 
resistance to mold.The forms are connect- 
ed together, stacked on top of one another 
similar to Legos®, to form a wali with an 
inner cavity which is filled with concrete. 
Curved walls and arched openings are 
examples of creative designs that are easily 
assembled with Eco-Block. Eco-Block 
buildings use 35% to 50% less energy than 
a conventionally framed and insulated 
structure. 

THERMASTRUCTURE 

ThermaStructure panels provide structure 
and insulation for walls and roofs. Madę of 
Steel and polystyrene foam, these two 
materials offer superior strength and insu¬ 
lation. This results in 71% better insulation 
compared to conventional “stick built” 
wood construction with fiberglass batts. 
Heat is prevented from escaping because 
interior Steel does not contact exterior 
Steel within each panel, thus creating a 
thermal break. The size of the panels and 
the shiplap joints allow virtually no air 
infiltration, which means your home will 
be snug and draft free. 

AUTHENTIC ROOF 

Authentic Roof slates have the look and 
longevity of natural siatę without the 
weight and maintenance associated with 
real stone. They are easy to install without 
special training, and are warranted for 50 
years. The slates are madę of recycled ther- 
moplastic olefins (TPO) from the auto 
industry. TPO is an alloy of plastics and 
rubber that produces superior and durable 
roofing that resists expansion and contrac- 
tion and withstands the extremes of weath- 
er. The slates are protected against fading 
from ultraviolet light. The McKernon 
Group is the sales representative for 
Authentic Roof in New England and east- 
ern New York. 


M c KERNON 

DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION . INTERIORS . FURNISHINGS 



Responsible building with products that ensure 
the comfort and energy efficiency of your hanie. 


We recommend and distribute these 
Qreen Building Products 


i ■_ 

! 
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Eco-Block 

ThermaStructure Authentic Roof 


Brandon, Vermont (888) 484-4200 Glens Falls, New York 


-ADYERT1SEMENT 


www.mckernongroup.com 
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Roadside Springs Eternal 

But Can You Drink the Water? 

By Jon Yara 



T HERE^ a FINE ROADSIDE 
spring on the side of Route 
14 a mile or two south of 
Hardwick. The water gushes out of 
an iron pipę into a round granite 
bowl that must once have served 
as a watering trough for horses. 
There's usually a waterlogged 
board resting across the bowl to 
support visitors' water jugs while 
they're filling. 

Quite a few area residents rely 
on the spring for their household 
drinking water. Tm not one of 
them, but whenever I ride past on 
my bicycle, I stop to replace the 
warm water in my bottle with 
cold, sweet spring water. 

That's what I was doing one day 
last summer when a car with out- 
of-state plates pulled onto the 
paved shoulder next to the spring. 

The driver was friendly and aslced 
me about the water. Was it pro- 
vided by the town, or maybe the 
State of Vermont? I had to admit I 
didn't lcnow. Was the water good to 
drink? I assured her that it was. 

"What about that sign?" the 
woman asked. She was pointing at the of- 
ficial-looking notice posted above the 
outflow: WATER NOT TESTED — BOIL 
OR CHEMICALLY TREAT BEFORE 
USE. 

I didn't know what to say. I'd seen the 
sign before, but V d never given it much 
thought. "Everyone drinks here," I said 
finally. 'Tve never heard of anyone hav- 
ing a problem." 

She looked doubtful, but a few min- 
utes later, as I tumed to go, I saw her take 
a cautious sip from a cupped hand. I 
waved goodbye and began pedaling up 
the hill toward Woodbury. 

The experience piąued my curiosity. 
I knew of perhaps a dozen roadside 


Filling bottlcs at the Fletcher Spring on 
Route 103 in Ludlow. 

springs in Vermont and had drunk 
from several, but I realized that I knew 
next to nothing about their origins. 
And what about those warning signs? 
Was the water safe to drink or not? I 
madę some phone calls that eventually 
led to a series of water-tasting excur- 
sions to springs around the State. 

Conversations with several Vermont 
historians confirmed my initial hunch 
about the origins of most springs: 
They're remnants from the age of horse 
travel, when water, not gasoline, was 
what kept traffic moving. In addition to 
keeping up the roads themselves, local 
road crews ran pipes — or simple V- 
shaped wooden troughs madę from 


boards — to let water flow by grav- 
ity to where horses and other live- 
stock could reach it. 

Given the slow pace and the ab- 
sence of convenience Stores, the 
same spring water also ąuenched 
the thirst of human travelers. As 
horses gave way to the automo¬ 
bile, many springs apparently fell 
into disuse, but others — presum- 
ably those yielding the best-tasting 
water — were kept up and con- 
tinue flowing to this day. 

And in Vermont, faith in spring 
water runs deep. Before modern 
well-drilling eąuipment, the best 
drinking water available invariably 
came from natural springs. (The 
shallow dug wells that were the 
only real alternative tended to col- 
lect warm, bacteria-laden runoff.) 
Today, despite the availability of 
1 safe drinking water from private 
? drilled wells and municipal water 
^ supplies, the association of spring 
A water with coldness and purity is 
still with us. 

That association may also owe 
something to distant folk memo- 
ries from the mid-19th century, when 
health seekers flocked to Vermont hotels 
celebrated for their healing waters. And 
although it's doubtful that anyone today 
believes that spring water can cure "kid- 
ney diseases, scrofula, erysipelas, dys- 
pepsia, generał debility, chronic 
consumption, catarrh, bronchitis, con- 
stipation, tumors, piles, and cancerous 
afflictions" — as advertisements for the 
Middletown Healing Spring used to 
claim — the feeling seems to linger that 
spring water can't possibly hurt you and 
just might be good for you. 

The attitude of a fellow I spoke with 
at the spring on Route 116 in Middlebury 
was typical. "I live in Cornwall, and our 
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Great houses happen by cfesign 


The architects and designers, project managers and craftspeople 
who listen. Expertise, experience and refined building systems. 
Only at Deck House and Acorn. Your house, your way. 


Deck House 


To order our Design Portfolio, please contact us at 800-727-3325 or 
oniine at www.deckhouse.com 



Your source 
for NPR News 
& Musie 


T PUBLIC RADI 


ALL CLASSICAL 
88.1 FM 
NORWICH 


oniine at 

VPR.NET 


water at home is just OK," he said, mov- 
ing a fuli jug out from under the outflow 
pipę and replacing it with an empty one. 
"We started getting our drinking water 
here a couple of years ago because the 
ąuality is so much better." 

That attitude is the source of consid- 
erable frustration at the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Health, where epidemi- 
ologist Susan Schoenfeld points out that 
water from a roadside spring is morę 
likely to cause illness than cure it. 

"People love to think of untreated 
spring water as all natural," she says. 
"What they don't realize is that it can also 
be fuli of natural bacteria and viruses." 

The problem, Schoenfeld explains, is 
that although water may be perfectly pure 
where it bubbles out of the ground — 
thanks to the filtering action of the sand 
and gravel that most spring water passes 
through on its way to the surface — it's 
easily contaminated with surface runoff 
once it emerges. 

She ticks off the names of some wa- 
terbome organisms known to cause nasty 
stornach complaints: Giardia. Cryp- 
tosporidium. Campylobacter. "They live 
in the digestive tracts of wild and do- 
mestic animals," she says. "Wherever 
you've got animals and surface water, 
the water is going to contain pathogens." 

Although no case of waterbome illness 
has been traced to a roadside spring, the 
Health Department has reviewed cases 
in which it considered that likely. So, it 
does what it can to discourage con- 
sumption by posting one of two warning 
signs at most popular watering spots. In 
addition to the boil-or-chemically-treat 
version, there's another — seemingly 
morę legał than medical — that declares 
that THE STATE OF VERMONT CAN- 
NOT BE RESPONSIBLE FOR QUAL- 
ITY OF WATER. (I noticed that on at 
least two of these signs a thirsty liber- 
tarian had added the words "or anything 
else" in black lumber crayon.) 

As my spring visits continued, it was 
easy to see that the health people had a 
point. When I followed the green plastic 
pipę at the Middlebury spring to its 
source, for example, I found that it led to 
a shallow, open pool between some 
rocks. The fellow I'd talked to a few mo- 
ments before might have been genuinely 
concerned about water ąuality, but his 
household had apparently been drink¬ 
ing what amounted to spring-fed puddle 
water for years. 
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I did encounter a few springs that 
j seemed to be adeąuately protected from 
j intruding surface water. The spring along 
Route 100A in Plymouth, for example, a 
mile or so north of the Coolidge His- 
I toric Site, is enclosed in a handsome 
mortared-stone springbox. The popular 
; Johnson Cold Spring — just off Route 
, 15 at the east end of the village of John¬ 
son — also loolced well protected to me, 

; as did a little spring along Route 14, just 
north of the village of East Brookfield. 
But most of the springs I visited used 
! the same pipe-in-a-pool design as the 
one in Middlebury. The pipę from the 
Route 30 spring in Winhall was nearly 
j clogged with fallen leaves until I cleared 
| them out. Water striders were slcating 
around on the placid surface of the tiny 
I spring beside Route 302, just west of the 
junction with the Groton Forest Road 
j (Route 232). There was a drowned earth- 
| worm in the popular Lucky 7 spring 
i along the Lincoln-Ripton road, and al- 

I though you'd never have known it from 
the taste of the water, I imagine it would 
have put some people off. 

Given the possible rislcs, why do peo¬ 
ple continue to drink from roadside 

I springs? Some drinkers, no doubt, don't 
realize that there is any rislc. Their as- 
sumptions about the water from their 
local spring are the same as their as- 
sumptions about packaged spring water 
from a supermarket: that it is reliably 
pure and wholesome. These are the peo¬ 
ple the Health Department worries about, 
and you can't blame them. If warning 
signs will do any good, Fm all for them. 

A few others drink there from neces- 
sity, like the man in Dummerston who 
explained that his cabin had no running 
water. And even for those who do have 
running water, a reliable local spring 
can be a welcome fallback during times 
of drought or frozen pipes. 

But I suspect that most patrons of Ver- 
monris roadside springs, like me, are 
what might be called recreational 
drinkers: We lcnow that the water isn't 
perfectly safe, but we believe that the re- 
wards of drinking outweigh the risks. 

True, drinking from a roadside spring 
has the potential to give you a stom- 
achache — possibly one serious enough 
to send you to the doctor. But compared 
to other risks we live with every day, is 
that so frightening? Iris hard to imagine 
that drinking from a roadside spring 
could be morę dangerous than going for 



Romantic, luxurious accommodations in Southern Vermont’s historie 
Manchester Yillage. Contemporary European eomfort foods. Walk 
to Spa, 4-scason activities and great shopping. Seasonal packages. 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant 

Manchester Village, VT • 800.822.2331 

www.reluctantpanther.com 




Try our DR® FIELD and BRUSH MOWER for 

6 MONTHS RISK-FREE ! 

We’re so surę you’ll love it, we’re willing to extend to 
you this unusual invitation to use our self-propelled, 
walk-behind brush cutter on your property! 


• CLEAR & MAINTAIN meadows, 
pastures, roadsides, fencelines, walking 
paths with ease! 

• CUT tali grass, weeds, brush, bramble 
— even saplings up to 2-1 /2" thick! 

• CHOP/MULCH 

most everything you cut! 

If the DR® is not the 
hardest-working, most durable, 
easiest-to-use machinę for clearing fields 

and brush that you’ve ever used, we’ll Z q 1 “7AQ 

take it back and you won’t be out a penny. X”0// J A/* *t«7 

^ YES! Please send me your FREE Catalog and Video about 
the new DR® FIELD and BRUSH MOWER. including models, 
powered attachments, factory direct savings now in effect, 
and your 6-MONTH RISK-FREE TRIAL. 


Pre-Season 
Savings Now 


Name _ 


.ZIP. 


E-mail__ 

DR® POWER EQUIPMENT Dept. 51073X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 
www.drfieldbrush.com 
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a swim in the lakę, riding a bicycle or 
driving to the local convenience storę to 
rent a movie. 

As for the rewards, surę, it's free, and 
it tastes great. But the idea of roadside 
water may be as appealing as the water 
itself. Taking an occasional drink of 
straight, unrefined Vermont water is one 
way to express confidence in the clean, 
unspoiled State of the State. Or if you 
prefer, it's another mark of distinction to 
work into conversations with friends 
who live elsewhere. ("Really? You never 
lock you doors at home and you can 
drink the water right out of the ground?") 

Finally — and I should emphasize that 
this is my opinion, and one clearly not 
shared by anyone at the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Health — roadside springs 
are a part of Vermont's culture that de- 
serves to be preserved. No one can say 
just how many roadside springs are left 
in the State, but it's likely that the num- 
ber is declining year by year. 

This was madę elear to me one day 
last fali as I drove slowly back and 
forth along the short section of Route 
100 that cuts through the southeast 
corner of the town of Stratton, looking 
for a spring that I'd been told was pre- 
cisely two-tenths of a mile north of the 
town linę. 

When I finally found it, it was elear 
that the spring was practically forgot- 
ten. There was no warning sign, and no 
tracę of the customary wide spot on the 
shoulder created by people pulling over 
to fili their containers. I had to park in 
a driveway farther up the road and walk 
back to where the black plastic outflow 
pipę was almost hidden by the evergreen 
branches that had grown in around it. 

I followed the pipę into the woods. 
The boards and scrap of aluminum 
roofing that had once covered the 
spring itself had been partly pushed 
aside by a fallen tree limb, and in the 
dim light under the trees I could see 
the surface pulsing slightly where the 
water seeped in. It wouldn't have taken 
long to move the branch, elear away 
the pine needles and reposition the 
cover, but it was late in the day and I 
had to get going. Fil make time for it if 
Fm ever back that way. 


fon Vara lives in Cabot. His story "10 Great 
Bike Rides” (some in part fueled, no doubt, 
by roadside springs) starts on page 50 of 
this issue. ferry LeBlond lives in Killington. 


Baby your baby and yourselfj too... 
it's only natural! 

Aahhhh... the natural moisturizing properties of fresh Goats milk. 
Captured for your pleasure by Canus Vermont in a complete linę of 
soaps, lotion, body butter... and morę. Gently fragranced or 
fragrance-free - all for you... for your little ones... (and the big guy, too!) 
Dermatologists often recommend Goats milk products 
to relieve severe dry skin conditions. 

Treat yourself and your little ones to a soothing bathing experience every day! 
To leam morę about Canus Goats Milk products 

www.canusgoatsmilk.com • 1 866 496-2527 
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There is plenty to see and do in Vermont all year ’round. 

Refer to the convenient map below to locate your favorite attraction or event. 
Be surę to cali ahead for complete directions and schedules and have fun! 



Map Location 
of Advertisers 

1 Johnson/Jeffersonville 

2 Burlington 

3 Essex 

4 Waterbury/Stowe 

5 Cabot 

6 St. Johnsbury 

7 Shelburne/Charlotte 

8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 

9 Middlebury 

10 Barre 

11 Norwich/White River 

12 Rutland/Killington/Proctor 

13 Woodstock/Quechee 

14 Ascutney/Windsor 

15 Weston 

16 North Springfield 

17 Bellows Falls 

18 Manchester 

19 Putney 

20 Marlboro/Wilmington 

21 Bennington 

22 Lakę Champlain Islands 


White River Jct. 


Brattleboro 


Billings 

Farm^- 

Museum 

0 

Working Dairy Farm 
Vermont Farm Life Exhibits 
Restored 1890 Farmhouse 
Engaging Programs & Activities 

May through October 

10:00 a.m.-5:00p.m. 


ii'-- 



Woodstock,Vermont 

802-45 7-2355 / www.billingsfarm.org 

Map 13 



A dazzling collection 
of Vermont contemporary 
and traditional craft 

Kitchen and Glassware 
Fine Furniture • Jewelry 
Painting • Photography 
Pottery and Ceramic 
Sculpture and Fine Craft 
Home Furnishings 


ART 

FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 

F ffillow 

vcrwco^t State Craft CtrJctr 


Galleries located 
Burlington 

hurch St. Marketplace 
85 Church St 
802.863.6458 


Middlebury 

Next to the falls 
1 Mili St. 
802.388.3177 


www.froghollow.org 

Manchester 

Opposite the Equinox 
Historie Route 7A 
802.362.3321 


Map 2, 9, 18 



Come taste the 


Worlas 




Best 


Cabot Yisitors’ Center 


Tour the Creamery 
Rte. 2 to Rte. 215, Cabot 
800.837.4261 


Nibble oursamples 
Rte. 100, Watcrburv Ctr. 

802.244.6334 

www. cabc) t c h eese. co m 


Cheddar 


Map 4, 5 
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Exhibits • Collections • Museum Shop • Eyents 


CAST away 

THE EVERYDAY 

The American Museum of Fly Fishing 


Explore the rich 
history and natural 
grace of a sport that’s 
farfrom ordinay. 



Discoyer 


the Best of Vermont 

a Mountainside lodging with 215 room 
hotel village and fully appointed suites 
a Fitness center with indoor & outdoor pools 
a Vermont golf at its best 
a Wide variety of activities & attractions 
a Kids stay FREE with parents 


/\ 

I T M C V ^ 


ASCUTNEY 

MOUNTAIN RESORT 
Brownsville, Vermont 

ascutney.com 

Vermont Inspired...Memories 

Cali 1-800-243-0011 

for Information & reservations 


Map 18 


Map 14 
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O pen this summer for guidcd &se*****~» 

tours: the awe-mspirmg Colomal ^ 

Revival estate of Shelburne _ * ' : '^ ; f' : '.'T"' : ,' ; \A.’\ 

Mnseum founder Electra . :t - r O= : :;;:_o^'o: \ 

Havemeyer Webb. Designated '" 'V.' ;. " 

an American Treasure®, the Brick 

House is filled with collections of folk and decorative arts that were the genesis of 

w Shelburne Museum, and it affords stunning views of Lakę 
V ;HU| Champlain and the Adirondack Mountains. 




Tours are offered on weekends in July and August. Tour 
size is limited to 12. Reservations are strongly encouraged 


Information and reseruations: 

(802) 985-3348 x3377 or brickhouse@shelburnemuseum.org 
www.shelburnemuseum.org 


Mary & Alden Bryan 

MEMORIAŁ 


back the 
pienie! 


A not'for'profit organization established in 1984 


100 Exhibits! 
Mineralogy 
Geology 

Immigranł and 
Industrial History 

On-site Sculpłor 
Sculpture Gallery 
Air Conditioned Theater 
Museum Gift Shop 

Factory Direcł Custom 
Orders for Kitchen or Bath 

New this year! 
Snów Farm Vineyard Winery: 
Taste and buy Vermont- 
made wines in our cafe! 


W Orking overtime? Watching too 
muchTV?Take up picnicking, 
a centuries-old cure for almost every 
social ill! You ll find a huge assortment 
of pienie baskets at Basketville, 
handwoven just likes the ones our 
ancestors carried. At outlet prices. 


Bryan Memoriał Gallery. 1984 Alden Bryan, AWS 

Presenting 

Over 150 Artists 

throughout the season 

Celebrating our 21st year of 
promoting excellence in the arts 
for our community 


B;qSKETViLLE 


PUTNEY VT: Route 5 off Exit 4 from 1-91. 
( 802 ) 387-5509. 

MANCHESTER VT: Route 7A, 4 miles south 
of Manchester Yillage. (802) 362-1609. 
Open daily. Major credit cards accepted. 
We ship UPS. www.basketville.com 


Open Thursday-Sunday 10-5 in May 
and Daily 10-5 June-October 

180 Main Street Jeffersonville 

(802) 644-5100 Vermont 05464 

www.bryanmemorialgallery.org 


The Brick 
House 


Step into a 
Fascinatinę 
Learning and 
Shopping 
Experience! 


Open Daily 9:00-5:30, Mid-May to Nouember 
Main Street, Proctor, Yermont 
1-800-H27-1396 
www.vermont-marble.com 
www.vermontlifestyle.com 
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SHOPPING, DINING, SERYICES, 
THEATRE, ENTERTAINMENT, 
OUTDOOR EYENTS & MOREI 

SL 


Visit Historie Downtown Rutland! 


RUTLANDD 


Map 12 


Jłiti 

Trio I mrrvl n I 
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The Lincoln Family Home 

Robert Todd Lincoln's 24-room 
Georgian Revival home. Home 
to President Abraham Lincoln's 
descendants until 1975. 

Exhibit Open Summer 2005 

The Personal 
Abraham Lincoln 


Exhibits, Gardens, Historie Home, 
Farm Animals, Walking Trails, 
Museum Shop, Concerts 

Open Daily Mid-May - October 
9:30 am to 4:30 pm 

November - Mid-May 
Thurs - Mon 11 am to 3 pm 

(Closed Tues, Wed & Major Holidays) 
802 362-1788 www.hildene.org 
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Whai Vermont Tastes Like 


Experience the flavor of Vermont's 
finest pure Vermont mapie 
syrup, cob-smoked ham, 
aged cheddar cheese, 
and other specialty foods. 


FREE samples 
Open 7 days a week 
FREE Catalog 


1-800-993-2546 • www.dakinfarm.com 
Route 7, Ferrisburgh • 100 Dorset St., S. Burlington 
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GREENMOUNTAIN FLYER 

Bellows Falls - Chester 

SUMMER: Closedftlpnddys 

FALL: Open Daily 4 


WHITERIVER FLYER ^ 

White River Junćłion - Norwich 

SUMMER: Ot>en Sat. & Sun. 


SUMMER: OpenSat. dr Sun. 
FALL: Open Sat . dr Stin^ 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FLYER 

Burlington - Shelburne 

SUMMER: Ot>tn Sat. & Sun. 



LiKUiUćs. lUiLtóL -ul liUicY. 


amplainislands.com 

Map 22 


STEPHEN HUNECK GALLERY 



Dog Chapel on Dog Mountain off 
Spaulding Road in St. Johnsbury 

www.huneck.com 
802-748-2700 
DOGS WELCOME! 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

Morgan 
Horse 
Farm 

Visit America’s First Breed of Horse 
• National Historie Site • 
Morgan Breeding Facility 
Tours Daily May ~ October, 9-4 
Weybridge, Vermont 802-388-2011 

www.uvm.edu/morgan 
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KILLINGTON, YERMONT 


kj&fflcton 

WM, 
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MUSIC inthe MOUNTAINS 
2005 CONCERT SER1ES 


Intemationally acclaimed musicians 
celebrate classical musie for 23 summers. 

JUN 26 " AUG 7 

Sundays at 7:30 p.m. • Rams Head Lodge 
SPECIAL PERFORMANCE: Wed., July 27 

TICKETS: 802.422.6767 • Office: 802.773.4003 

www.killingtonmusicfestival.org 
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Musie School and Festival 
Marlboro, Vermont 

Marlboro 

Musie 

55th Season 

Chamber Musie Concerts 
Weekends: July 16-August 14 

For information and tickets: 
before June 15, cali (215) 569-4690 
after June 23, cali (802) 254-2394 
www.marlboromusic.org 
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HORACE GREELEY 
WRITERS’ SYMPOSIUM 

You love Writing, History, 
Autumn in Vermont? 

Oct. 8 and 9, 2005 
Leam and write about this 
Brilliant, principled man in 
The village of his youth. 
(802) 287-9744 or 
greeleyfoundation 
@earthlink.net 


Let the 
outside in. 

Rustic Elegance for Body, Home, 
Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 

a 

A. 


••i 


-m 


Lake & Lodge Storę 


Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, Packbaskets, Snowshoes 
^ Anders &Taxidermy-Moose Heads 
^ Philip R. Goodwiii Prints 
Pendleton Blankets 
^ Ibex Clothing 

^ FrenchWines 802 74 8-2 4 2 3 

370 RAILR 0AD ST., ST. JO HNSB URY, VT 

Map 6 


R och of Ages 
Quarries: 
Please Drop lit! 

Guided tour of 600-fl-deep 
gramie ąuarry: 

May 27-October 16 
(Closed July 4th) 

9 M-Sat. 9:15-4:00 

Sun. 10:15-4:00 

Yisitors Center fealttres 
„i thealre, computer-based 
exhibits, gift slwp 

May 1-Óclober 51 
(Closed July 4th) 

M-Sat. 8:50-5:00 
Sun. 10:00-5:00 

Mamifacturing: 

watch skilled artisans 
M-F 8:00-5:30 

Closed holidays and weekendsl 
4 Try our outside granite 
bowling lane 

Kock oj Ag es Visilors Center 

558 Graniteville Rd 
Graniteville, VT 1-89, exit 6 
To 11 free: 866-748-6877 
Local: 476-5119 
www. roeko fages.com 
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A new exhibition at Shelburne Museum 


Miss Rumphius, Ox-Carł Man, and the World 
of Barbara Cooney 


May i - October 37 

A celebration of the enchanting 
art of children’s book author/ 
i11ustrator Barbara Cooney and 
the joys of creating and reading || 
books — a fantastic show for 
families! Over 70 works of art, 
hands-on art creation stations, 
and a reading area with daily 
story hours. 



Illustrationfrom Miss Rumphius. 


Vermont residents receive half-price admission at Shelburne Museum 


in 2005 ! 


www.shelburnemuseum.org 

( 802 ) 985-3346 

U.S. Route 7 , Shelburne, VT 


CENEROUSLY SPONSORED BY: 


verizon 


WITH MEDIA 

SUPPORT EROM: 11 
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ROKE 


Guided Tours • Walking Trails • 
Cheesemaking • Children’s Farmyard 

A 1,400-ficre National Historie Landmark, working 
farm , and nonprojit environmental education center. 

1611 Harbor Road • Shelburne, Vermont 
(802) 985-8686 • www.shelburnefarms.org 
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Visit Shelburne Fartns 
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2005 SEASON 

The Syringa Tree 


Five Guys Named Moe 


Y 


MUSEUM 

A National 


Montshire 

Museum 
of Science 


Słonkę łolcl aę only 
L-ise Th&ałrc oan 


Historie 
'j Landmark 


Underground Railroad site, time 
capsule of Vermont history. House 
tours, Thursday-Sunday. Farm build- 
ings and hiking trails. Open mid-May 
to mid-October. . , 

Route 7, Ferrisburgh rri 

802/877-3406 www.rokebv.ore / X * 
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ULY 


Experience old-world Vermont charm 

• Historie building 

• Deli-cafe and scood shop 

• Yermont specialty roods, toys and gifts 


• Vermont specialty food; 

• Beer, winę &c groceries 




"Inside the museum is . . . 

one of the finest 
assemblages of hands-on 
exhibits ever gathered in 
one place." (-NY Times) 

110 acres of naturę trails 
Live animals & aąuaria 
Outdoor Science Park 
Open 7 days a week, 10-5 
Pienie areas, Gift Shop 


Norwich, Vermont 
www. montshire. org 
.(802) 649-2200 


I 6 a.m.-9 p.m. 7 days Rte. 5 and Kimball Hill 

802-387-5842 Putney, VT 

| www.putneygeneralstore.com 1-91 at Exit 4 


Map 19 


The 42nd ART 

0N THE MOIJNTAIN 

A Vermont Festival of Fine Arts and Crafts 

July 23rd - August 7th 
10-5 Daily 

Sundance Base Lodge at 
Mount Snów, West Dover, VT 
(802)464-2110 


JULY 7 - JULY 23 


JULY 28-AUGUST 20 


AUGUST 25 - SEPTEMBER 4 


20 - AUGUST 7 


AUGUST 17-SEPTEMBER 4 




Year-round sales at the 


NEW ON-LINE GALLERY 

at www.artonthemountain.org J 




[gg Am Voif Going To Tcjgj&y,?' 

Tum to the Calendar of Events on page 91 
in this issue for a sampling of things to do. 

Or go to www.VermontLife.com and click 
on Calendar of Events for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive list of events and activities. 
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Map 2 


ENJOY 

The Four Seasons 



YcmiOłiuLire 


Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin Si., . Montpelier, \ I 05602 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 

One year, four issues $15.95 

Cali toll free: 

1-800-284-3243, ext. 0526 

Order Online: 
www.VermontLife.com. 



FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays February - June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


Map 1 


The 1897 
Vergennes 
Opera House 


Special Occasions 
Deserve a 
Special Place 



FOR UPCOMING EVENT 
INF0RMATI0N& 
BOOKINGS 


Cali 802 877-6737 
or visit us online at 
www.VergennesOperaHouse.org 



1 



Ifyou love to bakę ... 
orjust love to eat! 

KinGj4rjhur:Floiii 

Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 
www.kingarthurflour.com 

Storę and Bakery hours: 
Monday-Saturday 8:30 am to 6 pm 
Sunday 8:30 am to 4 pm 

© The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc. - 2005 

Map 11 



VTLSu55 expires 4/30/06 

^ www.VermontTedd^Bear.com J 

Map 7 


Bring in this ad for a 

Free Tour! 

Route 7, Shelburne,VT 

802.985.3001 
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V e r m o n t A r t i s t s 

The Big, Evocative 
Landscapes of Erie Aho 


By Tom Slayton 

Photographed by A. Blake Gardner 


E ric Aho came to the Connecticut 
River Valley in 1989, and found his 
subject. For the first time in his 
life, he began painting landscapes. 

It was a fortuitous choice. He is now 
one of New England's leading artists, 
has won many awards for his work and 
has found both an audience and a mar¬ 
ket for his paintings. 

It all began when Aho, who had been 
painting the human figurę, moved to 
Putney to teach at the Putney School 
and found himself immersed in a Ver- 
mont summer. 

"It was a shock to come into the jun- 
gle of Vermont in July," he said recently. 
"It was so hot and moist and verdant." 

Although he was an accomplished 
artist, he had hardly painted at all be- 
fore his move to Vermont, and had not 
painted any landscapes. And there was 
a further challenge. 

In a sense, Aho said, he felt intimi- 
dated by the beauty of the Connecti¬ 
cut River Valley. So many artists had 
already painted it. There was Edward 
Hopper, Maxfield Parrish, Thomas Cole, 
founder of the Hudson River School, 
and, just down the river in Brattleboro, 
the brilliantly uniąue contemporary 
colorist Wolf Kahn. How could he make 
an original statement? 

A little swatch of brush and milk- 
weed that he found soon after his arrival 
offered him his own subtle pathway into 
the landscape. 

"I began with a little patch of puck- 
erbrush," Aho said. "It was un-notable, 
but somehow intimate." 

Now, morę than 15 years later, 


Aho's landscapes are still subtle and 
intimate in tonę, but their scope is 
often immense. His favorite subject is 
the Vermont landscape — especially 
the Connecticut River and the valley 
through which it flows. 

He calls it a "demure" river because 
of the way it is masked by trees and 
foliage much of the year. He has canoed 
nearly its entire course, and has several 
favorite vantage points for viewing the 
river from a distance. "My experience 
is that the river slowly reveals itself 
to you," he said. "I follow the ins and 
outs of the river all year long. It's a great 
unfolding mystery." 

He especially likes the month of No- 
vember because of what he terms its 
"spectacular tonalities" — but also be¬ 
cause by then the leaves have fallen and 
the river is finally revealed. "I wait for 
that (time), because it tells me where 
the river is," he said. 

Aho's spectacular landscape "Long 
Westminster Landing" captures that 
late fali time and feeling. Another work, 
"Saxtons River Valley," expresses the 
way the broad valley backed by hazy 
blue mountains feels in summer. 

His large oil-on-linen paintings are im- 
pressionistic, sometimes nearly abstract. 
Yet they somehow capture the feel of 
southeastem Vermont and the Connecti¬ 
cut Valley precisely, and also suggest the 
universality of such scenes. It's an effect 
Aho says he is consciously seeking. 

"The Vermont landscape is my pri- 
mary work," he said. "In the end the 
paintings should become less and less 
topographic, morę and morę universal." 



The sky in his paintings is always ex- 
pressive in its own right; in some paint¬ 
ings it dominates, suggesting, again, 
the universal influences of weather, 
sun and clouds, wind and rain, that all 
landscapes share. Aho's canvases are 
often very large — five or six feet long. 
He says he wants them to feel spontane- 
ous, unlabored, and they do. 

His work has been compared to that 
of Willem de Kooning and other abstract 
expressionists, yet is clearly grounded 
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in reality. Many critics have praised 
his work, including Helen Vendler who 
wrote: "Aho's sweeping scenes breathe 
the dignity and majesty of the New 
England countryside. ,/ 

The artist has traveled widely and 
painted in several European countries, 
Finland and Ireland among them. 
Northern landscapes appeal to him 
most, he said, primarily because of the 
ąuality of the sky and the light in the 
North. 


Aho, 38, lives in the village of Saxtons 
River, not far from the Connecticut. He 
hikes almost every day with his daugh- 
ter, Madelin Lyyli, 2, and often climbs 
to favorite spots overlooking the Con¬ 
necticut Valley, where he can observe 
and paint. 

"It's both my job, and the thing I love to 
do," he says. "Go out and sit and paint." 

• 

Aho's work can be seen at the Spheris 
Gallery (www.spherisgallery.com) in 


Bellows Falls and at Reeves Contempo- 
rary (www.reevescontemporary.com) in 
New York City, which will be having a 
show for him this fali from October 20 
through November 26. 


Tom Slayton is the editor of Vermont Life. 
A. Blake Gardner lives in Dummerston. 

rnn |\/|fiD see more Aho's 

I Uli mm landscape paintings, visit 
www.VermontLife.com. 
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Art & Craft: Part of VermonVs Tradition 
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Vermont’s reputation for high ąuality is well-deserved. For morę than a century, 
the state’s artisans, food makers, and manufacturers have been known for the 
excellence of their wares. 

Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts and foods from the comfort of your 

home, either by mail, telephone, or via the Internet. 

: % ' 


This summer 
visit us in 
our studios.... 


... and see our 


work in 


galleries, 
craft fairs and 


on the web. 

Jennifer Boyer in her studio 

www.vermontcrafts.com 

Vermont Crafls Council • P.O. Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601 
Cali 802-223-3380 for the most recent copy of the Fermont Crafts Guide 


fincly (rafted 

Wedding and (ommitment 
l^ings in Oold and Platinum 


Yermont 

Artisan 

Designs 


106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

(802) 257-7044 
toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 


AMERICAN OLDEST MAKERS OF COLONLAL 
AND EARLY AMERICAN LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Catalogues 
$3.00 each 


Showrootn 

Mon.-Fri., 9-4:30 


Authentic Designs 

West Rupert, Vermont 05776 
800-844-9416 • www.authenticdesigns.com 



























danforth 

fine pewter handcrafted in vermont 

Celebrating 
30 years of fine quality 
pewter handcrafted in 
Yermont. 


MIDDLEBURY 

In The Marblewor 
(802) 388-0098 

BURLINGTON 

111 Church Stree 
(802) 860-7135 


Two Great New Books from Yermont Life ! 


Phone: 800-455-3399, ext. 0526 or Order Online: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com. 
Yermont Life Magazine 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 


1-800-222-3142 

www.danforthpewter.com 


ARTISTIC BIRDHOUSES j 

Hand-crafted by 
Vermont Artist 

THOM BRUSO 

Fair Haven, VT 


Tel: 802-265-2129 

Uniąue birdhouses created from 
new and recycled materials. 

www.uniquevermontart.com 


Vermont Artist 
J. Lucinda Sayre 

Floorcloths 

Abstract and Landscape 
Paintings 

Photography and morę! 

3095 Scotch Hill RD 
Fair Haven, VT 05743 
Tel: (802)265-2129 

www. uniquevermontart.com 


The Twelue 
Seasons of 
Yermont 


This stunning new 
book celebrates 
Vermont’s changing 
beauty, month by 
month, with photos 
from the pages of 
Vermont Life and 
a Vermont writers 
essay or poem written especially for each month. Featured writers 
include Julia Alvarez, Chris Bohjalian, Elizabeth Inness-Brown, 
David Budbill, Castle Freeman Jr., Garret Keizer, Leland Kinsey, 
Galway Kinnell, Reeve Lindbergh, Howard Frank Mosher, Noel 
Perrin and Katherine Paterson. 8 !/ 2 x 10 3 /s, 112 pp., hardcover, 
over 160 color photographs. BTWE450 $29.95 


Discover Yermont! 

The Vermont Life Guide to piSCOVER 

Exploring Our Rural Landscape ERJYIOISJT! 

Mark Bushnell Th t . y^ nioruLire Gulr1a 

Discover Vermont! is your tour 
guide to the States agricultural 
beauty and bounty, the book 
that will get you off the 
Interstates and into the heart 
of the Green Mountains. 

Its nine tours put you on 
backroads to farms and 
stunning views, to cheese and 

winemakers, mapie sugarhouses and stops at the many 
farmstands that offer Vermont’s best seasonal produce and 
food. Discover, and taste, the rural heritage that 
still shapes Yermont. BDYT615 $14.95 


hand-painted floorcloth 




- 








696 RtlOON Ludlow,Vt. 

802-228-5216 or online at 

www.petermanshipdesigns.com 
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We make dining-in irresistible 

■ 


We build ffurniture for life 
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StrafFord Dining Table & Chairs 
with Shelburne Sideboard 


Pompanoosuc Mills 

YERMONT DESIGNERS &MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1973 


800 84I.667I OR WWW.POMPY.COM FOR A FREE COLOR CATALOG AND SHOWROOM LOCATIONS 


LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 


with her steers [Spring 2005]. There are 
all too few young people who are willing 
to spend the time it takes to create a 
working yoke of steers. I much admire 
anyone who puts forth the effort. What 
a better story than misguided young peo¬ 
ple destroying one another. 

It wasn't long ago that oxen were log- 
ging in this area. It was good to see them 
getting into a truck to go to a log job. The 
pace of today dictates that there isn't 
enough production with the use of cat- 
tle to pay the bills. The use of mapie 
sap linę has helped to put cattle out of 
the sugarbush. It would be good if all 
sugarmakers would reserve an area 
where the sap could be gathered with an- 
imals so visitors could understand the 
ąuiet way it was done before the fast 
pace took over. 

Carroll B. Stowe 

Colrain, Massachusetts 

Brookfield's Electric Moment 

In "Ice the Old Fashioned Way in 
Brookfield" [Winter 2004-2005] is the 
statement that "this part of the State 
was electńfied in the late 1890s." Let me 
State positively that electricity came to 
Brookfield on November 23, 1935, at a 


twilight 5 p.m. I was having my lOth 
birthday party. My father had had our 
house (Pond Village storę) previously 
wired and we marveled at light suddenly 
appearing. I looked out and saw a street- 
light glowing — dimly, but glowing. 

My father, Perley Davis, in partnership 
with Gerald Fullam, had an ice-cutting 
business on Sunset Lalce in Brookfield 
until the late 1930s. By then most farm- 
ers were also electńfied, thanks to FDR's 
rural electrification program. 

Melora Davis 

Newark, Delaware 

Put Swimming Holes on the List 

I am surprised that Vermont swim¬ 
ming holes were not on the list of "32 
Places Everyone Who Loves Vermont 
Should Visit" [Summer 2004]. The State 
has so many great ones it would be dif- 
ficult to promote just one or two as the 
best, but you could list a few of the most 
popular. Vermont's colorful and uniąue 
geological history has created these 
places, and the Vermonter's passion for 
outdoor fun has madę them regular sum- 
mertime destinations. One in Bristol is 
even featured for fuly in this yeańs Ver- 
mont Life Seasons Calendar. 


It seems to me that if another list is 
composed the Vermont swimming hole 
should be one of the first things included. 
Robert Shumskis 
La Plata, Maryland 

We have an article in this issue (page 
25) about saving swimming holes , and 
if you visit our Web site, www.Ver 
montLife.com, you’11 find a list of some 
of the swimming holes the Vermont 
River Conservancy has helped protect. 
We may dive in with morę about swim¬ 
ming holes later! — Editor 

Thanks frorn Quebec 

Your Autumn 2004 issue is wonderful. 
I have done mentally your scenie tours 
and at one point I had the impression of 
being really there. I loved your article on 
Brandon and I hope to visit this lovely 
Vermont town. And I was very touched 
by the "Four Poems for Elizabeth." 

Thank you for bringing to my home 
the beauty and the spirit of Vermont. 
Dominiąue Caron 
Richelieu, Quebec, Canada 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; e-mail: editors@vtlife.com, fax: 
(802) 828-3366. 
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: Saving the Old Swimming Hole 

The Yermont River Conservancy and Friends 


By Charles W. Johnson 
Photographed byC. B. Johnson 



Rclaxing at Stowe's Bingham Falls. 


F or most of us, a swim¬ 
ming hole is morę than a 
place to cool off on a hot 
summer day. It has deeper 
appeal, part sensual, part spiri- 
tually restorative. People are 
drawn to these places where 
streams and rivers plunge over 
sheer rock faces or roar 
through walled-in gaps and 
gather in swirling pools or 
placid reaches of shaded water, 
places where humans have 
gone for millennia to swim, to 
fish or merely to sit and loolc. 

But although they are em- 
bedded in ages-old rock, swim¬ 
ming holes are among the most 
threatened resources we have, 
threatened by decreased water 
ąuality, increased use, land post- 
ing and development. 

Fortunately, there's a 
statewide organization that 
cares about them — and about 
rivers. In recent years the Yer¬ 
mont River Conservancy has 
worked to protect a dozen fa- 
vorite swimming holes through- 
out Vermont, plus 1,000 acres of 
riverside land, lots of wildlife habitat 
and miles of clean river water. 

But the need continues. The River 
Conservancy has received morę than 
100 requests for assistance in protecting 
waterside land, including 20 endangered 
swimming holes. 

Longtime fishing guide and State Rep- 
resentative David Deen of Putney is well 
aware of a transformation of ethics and at- 
titudes in the relatively recent past. "It 
used to be that private land was part of a 
community of use," he said. "Landown- 
ers kept their lands open to the public. 
But as people moved out of urban areas 
into rural ones, things have changed. 


New landowners want a refuge and pri- 
vacy. This is especially so sińce 9/11." 

Part of it has to do with fear of liabil- 
ity — unfounded Deen feels, sińce Yer¬ 
mont law exempts from liability 
landowners who allow public recreation 
on their property. But sometimes, he 
concedes, landowners have reason to 
post: "People [who misuse the sites] 
seem to have no sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. They assume some guy 
with a broom will come along and clean 
up after them." 

Dick McDonough, a retired IBM 
lawyer and executive, understands this 
all too well. He and his wife bought prop¬ 
erty in Dorset, attracted by a historie 


1773 house, a large old ąuarry 
swimming hole, and "the silent 
beauty of the place." He was sur- 
prised that no one else had bid on 
the property, but soon discovered 
why. The swimming hole was 
near a major highway and easy to 
reach, and as many as 1,000 peo¬ 
ple would come on a summer 
day, as many as 400 at a time. 
Noise, offensive behavior and lit- 
ter were all serious problems. 
McDonough faced a dilemma: 
how to allow public use of the 
area for recreation while curtail- 
ing abuse of the site, his serenity 
and the sensibilities of others. 

This was not Fred Hunt's prob¬ 
lem at the 20-Foot Hole in Read¬ 
ing, where three picturesąue 
swimming holes lie in a chain 
along the North Branch of the 
Black River, flanked by stately 
pines and hemlocks (see page 
48). As owner of the site for 
decades, Hunt knew firsthand 
that it actually had morę use 50 
years ago. "There was no televi- 
sion, no air conditioning," he 
said. "On a hot afternoon people came 
here, mostly smali families, instead of 
staying inside. It was a social place." 
Rather, Hunt's concern was how to pro¬ 
tect the property over the long term, 
when he was no longer able to do it. 

Yet another issue is safety — some 
sites are attractive but dangerous, and 
many serious injuries and deaths have 
occurred there over the years despite 
their reputations and warnings urging 
caution. (Hamilton Falls in Jamaica and 
Huntington Gorge in Huntington are 
two notorious examples.) 

Facing such issues, the Vermont River 
Conservancy and other Vermonters have 
taken up the cause. 
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Life's too short 
ma+ching socks 

Mismatched with care in VeriT10nt 


Soft Merino Wool Socks 

Machinę washable <$ dryable $2i7pair*s/H 

26 Alger Brook Rd„ So. Strafford, VT 05070 
802-765-4177 www.socklady.com 


i 


Geo.Ainley 


Fine Windsor Chairs 

666 Cady Hill Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
www.vermontwindsors.com 

802-263-5217 


Madę by 
traditional 
methods 
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David Deen sets an example to his 
clients by word and deed, impressing 
upon them the necessity of respect for 
landowners and their property. As a leg¬ 
islator, he has labored on many conser- 
vation laws, including protection against 
liability for landowners who allow free 
public recreation use of their property. 
He has long been a member of the Con¬ 
necticut River Watershed Council. 

In Dorset, Dick McDonough em- 
barked on a major management effort. 
He built a wali of old marble blocks to 
define the area, picked up and removed 
morę than 100 bags of garbage, cut the 
scrubby vegetation to make the site 
looked cared for. He worlced with town 
officials to improve highway safety. He 
installed "codę of etiąuette" signs. Ali 
this, he concluded, has had positive ef- 
fects — the families are back, behavior 
is improving, there is less litter — but it 
has taken a lot of time and worlc. Most 
of all, it took a patient landowner with 
a strong sense of community. 

Both he and Deen feel that if landown¬ 
ers are to keep their property open for 
public use, then education, cooperation, 
safety and a respectful visiting public 
are essential. Otherwise, expect posting 
to increase and access to be cut off, re- 
sulting in fewer sites to visit. Pressures 
on remaining sites will increase. 

Fred Hunt took action as well. He sold 
his ownership at 20-Foot Hole to the 
Vermont River Conseryancy, which 
transferred it to the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Forests, Parks & Recreation for 
permanent protection. 

Since about 80 percent of swimming 
holes are on private land, pressures on 
public sites increase as private ones are 
posted. Managers of public land don't 
have the option of keeping people away. 

One such place is Lower Clarendon 
Gorge, a popular and beautiful swim¬ 
ming hole with a long history of abuse. 
Just north of the old Route 7 Crossing of 
the Mili River in Clarendon, it is a deep 
rock canyon of mist and elear water. 
Visitors could park their cars on the 
abandoned highway and step directly 
down to the swimming holes. Broken 
glass and trash grew to unsightly pro- 
portions, graffiti defaced the rocks, and 
rowdy parties were a regular occurrence. 
Bucking skepticism, Jay Maciejowski, 
Southern district forest manager for the 
Vermont Department of Forests, Parks & 
Recreation, in concert with the Yermont 


River Conseryancy, worked persistently 
for the successful transfer of the 25-acre 
property from the State Agency of Trans¬ 
portation to Maciejowskie department. 

"First thing was to establish a pres- 
ence," he said, "to let people know you 
care. You need to talk to them, ask ques- 
tions and do it in a nice way." Then, 
with the assistance of the River Con¬ 
seryancy, Transportation Agency, State 
police, and Vermont Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps, he began to make changes on 
the ground and in people's attitudes. 
Now, barricades force people to leave 
their cars and walk a distance, which 
reduced yandalism and partygoing. 
Newly constructed paths direct yisitors 
away from eroding sections. Litter has 
been reduced, signs appeal for safety and 
respeetfulness. Maciejowskie Staff and 
the State police check the site regularly. 

The effort has paid off. The restored 
site is tidy, peaceful and welcoming. An 
adjacent 48 acres have been added that 
contain a series of impressive waterfalls 
and cascades upstream, providing hiking 
opportunities and protection of water 
ąuality and rare plants on the cliffs. The 
combined acreage is now the Lower 
Clarendon Gorge State Forest. 

The fledgling Vermont River Conser¬ 
yancy is the only organization that fo- 
cuses on waterside areas as part of its 
larger mission statewide. 

The driving force behind its creation 
in 1995 was Stephan Syz, a tireless civic- 
minded resident of Montpelier. A career 
in water resources planning for the State 
Department of Environmental Conser- 
vation showed Syz the need, but his mo- 
tivation came from the heart. "VRC 
came from a huge loss in my life," he 
said, remembering a cherished pond near 
where he grew up in Connecticut in the 
1950s. The time he spent there shaped 
his futurę concern for the environment. 
But the pond was lost — dredged and the 
land around it developed. 

"It is still a most important place in 
my life," he said, even though it is long 
gone. "It has had consistent influence on 
my choices. It has ąuietly instilled an in- 
satiable passion to help others who, 
through no fault of their own, are at risk 
of losing very favorite watery places. 
Places where lives and souls, and hu- 
manity, gain their grounding." Through 
Syz and other like-minded folks, the 
VRC was born. 

VRC's first — and only — executive 





























director has been Jeff Meyers, field nat- 
uralist, angler, rower, woodworker, 
kayaking guide, conservationist and pho- 
tographer. A gang of one, he publicizes 
the new organization, raises money, 
builds membership, creates and delivers 
educational programs and welds rela- 
tionships with other conservation and 
funding entities. He also assists landown- 
ers and towns in management once a 
property is protected. (VRC itself usually 
does not own property, but acts as a go- 
between, a kind of broker, for landown- 
ers and an acąuiring organization.) 

It's a lot to ask of one person, but by 
all accounts he does it well. 

Myers, in turn, credits the VRC's 
board of directors, "talented, experi- 
enced, creative and committed people 
from every corner of the State," he says, 
"who have brought their life skills to 
the work of protecting some wonderful 
places. Because of it, Vermont is a better 
place." 

The result of all this hard thinking 
and hard work is that places get saved. To 
datę, VRC has had a big hand in saving 
six important swimming holes and is 
working feverishly on half a dozen morę. 

One day I stood on the wooded banks 
above Clarendon Gorge, looking at the 
swirling waters far below, the thin pans 
of early winter ice turning in the current. 
I thought of all those who had worked so 
hard to preserve what I was experiencing, 
and what it meant to the futurę. I re- 
called something David Deen had said to 
me: that VRC, doing so much with so lit- 
tle, really needed a generous "angel" to 
help fund its work. I thought, yes, that 
certainly is so. I also felt gratitude for all 
the angels, past and present guardians of 
these little pools of paradise. 


Charles W. Johnson is a for mer Vermont 
State naturalist who lives in East Montpe- 
lier. C.B. Johnson lives in Calais. 

The Vermont River 
Conservancy 

The Vermont River Conservancy, RO. 

Box 474, Middlebury, VT 05472; (802) 
388-9277, www.vermontriverconserv 
ancy.org. 


rnp yfinr’ F° r bnks and a list of some 
lUn munc.of the swimming holes the 
Vermont River Conservancy has helped 
protect, go to www.VermontLife.com 
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Owi Pen Books 

Riddle Rd., 518-692-7039 
100,000 used books. Cali for 
directions. We ’re tucked in the hills. 


Just Because 

Livery Barn, 518-692-2670 
Exciting array of 
personaI and home accessories. 


The Bunker Hill Inn 

Bunker Hill Rd., 518-854-9339 

www.bunkerhillinn.com, B&B on 
150 acres. Fuli country breakfast. 

The Shoppe Keeper 

70 Main St„ 518-692-8014 
Visit room after room for a unique 
shopping experience. 


The Ice Cream Man 

417 Rt. 29, 518-692-8382 
Extraordinary delicious 
home-made hard and soft 
ice cream. 

Union Village Ltd. 

79 Main St., 518-692-2034 
Classic country furniture and 
accessories. 


Over Time Antiques and Morę 

81 Main St„ 518-692-8600 
A charming mix of old and new 
country decor. 


Hubbard Hall 

25 E. Main St., Cambridge 
518-677-2495 
www.hubbardhall. org 
Theatre, musie, dance and art. 


Battenkill River Sports 
and Camp Ground 

Rt. 313, Cambridge, 800-676-8768 
Canoe, kayak,tube daily, tent and RV 
sites on the Battenkill, Old Town Dealers. 


1U tymten, tfneemid 
<Ą (fymmvicc, 

6 Academy St., Greenwich, NY12834 
518-692-7979 www.greenwichchamber.org 


The Giddy Hen Guest House 

Dunbar Rd., 518-677-5403 
Savor gourmet foods and charming 
hospitality in a rura! bed and breakfast. 



Washington County Tourism Association. Cali for our travel guide and map. 
Toll free (888) 203-8622 or visit us on the web @ www.washingtoncounty.org 


I* 
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By Wendy Knight 


F rom my isolated campsite 
on the western shore of 
Lakę Champlain, I wit- 
nessed the northern lights 
arch across the cavernous sky like a 
luminous rainbow. The darkness of 
the night canvas intensified the 
shower of lights that shimmered like 
crystal raindrops. The rhythmic lap- 
ping of the water against the rocks 
provided the evening's auditory 
delight, and the lone motorboat grad- 
ually making its way down the lalce 
was the only hint of civilization. 

Wedged between the Green 
Mountains of Vermont and the 
Adirondacks of New York, Lakę 
Champlain — 120 miles long and 12 
miles across at its widest — affords 
paddlers unexpected solitude. Al- 
though camps and houses dot the 
shoreline along the Vermont side, 
on its western shore the foothills of 
the Adirondacks plummet straight 
into the water, and much of the land 
is protected, owned by the New 
York Department of Environmental 
Conservation. 

"We were surprised by ho w rugged 
the New York side is," said John Mc- 
Connell, of Hinesburg, who circum- 
navigated the lakę in August 2002 
with his wife, Jane Taylor. "It's an 
undiscovered rural area but very ac- 
cessible by water." 
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Kayaker Sam Cutting /r. paddles Southern Lakę 
Champlain near the Champlain Bridge. The Lakę 
Champlain Paddlers ' Trail offers 30 camping and 
day-use sites along the length of the big lakę. 
































Paddlers cruise the lakę near Red Rocks itt Burlington. 
Right, loading kayaks on Otter Creek in Ferrisburgh. 



With 600 miles of shoreline and 70 
islands, Lalce Champlain — named after 
Samuel de Champlain, the French ex- 
plorer who in 1609 became the first 
white man to navigate it — offers ample 
water to explore. 

The Lalce Champlain Paddlers' Trail 
provides outdoor enthusiasts with 30 
camping spots along the lalce, ranging 
from fully eąuipped State parlcs to prim- 
itive one-tent spots on private land. Ali 
but one of the primitive sites has a com- 
posting outhouse, tent site and fire pit. 

"The Paddlers' Trail was a real dis- 
covery in itself," said McConnell. He 
and his wife began their journey in 
South Bay, near Whitehall, New York, 
and mapped their route according to 
the trail. "We wanted to see how much 
of the lakę we could see," said John, a 
Web designer and avid paddler. "We'd 
been kayaking in Quebec each summer 
for the past seven years but realized we 
didn't really know our own lakę." 

Heading north along the New York 
side, they were surprised at how few pad¬ 
dlers they encountered. "We met a lot of 
sailors and motor boaters but not many 
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lcayalcers," he said. 

Around most of 
the lakę, campsites 
are eight to 15 miles 
apart, an easy day's 
paddle. The stretch 
between Kingsland 
Bay and North Beach 
in Burlington is the 
notable exception, 
though you can opt 
for luxury digs at 
Shelburne Farms 
Inn, the 19th century estate superbly 
situated on the 3,800-acre Shelburne 
Farms, now a nonprofit educational re- 
source center and worlcing farm. 

The Champlain Islands, in the lake's 
northern Inland Sea, offer remote and 
scenie paddling. Popular Burton Island 
State Park just off the southwestern tip 
of St. Albans Point is an ideał place to 
launch an island excursion. Accessible 
by boat or ferry, Burton Island has 17 
tent sites, 26 lean-tos, 15 boat moorings 
and a 100-slip marina, plus canoe and 
rowboat rentals, a naturę center, food 
service and other amenities. 


Knight Island State Park occupies all 
but 10 acres on the 185-acre island's 
Southern tip. From North Hero State 
Park it is an eight-mile paddle across 
open water, though if you make reser- 
vations the ferry from Burton Island 
can deposit you there. Only a mile 
long and a half-mile wide with no sani- 
tary facilities or potable water, Knight 
Island offers one of the morę remote 
camping experiences on the lakę. Even 
morę secluded is Woods Island, a five- 
site, 125-acre undeveloped island that 
is home to many rare or threatened 
species of plants. 


Paul O. Boisvert Alden Pellett 











Paddlers share the nautical highway 
with plenty of migratory waterfowl: blue 
herons, peregrine falcons, bald eagles, 
ducks, geese, osprey and loons. Although 
there are no recorded nesting loons on the 
lalce, the haunting sound of a lone loon 
occasionally can be heard in Button Bay 
or farther north between Valcour Island 
and the western shore. In the early spring, 
bald eagles fish at the confluence of the 
lalce and Vermont's Otter Creelc. 

Just south of Otter Creelc but on the 
New York side, loom the Palisades, an 
expanse of spectacular granite cliffs morę 
than 100 feet high. Peregrine falcons 
nest atop the cliffs and in the spring a 
constant flow of water down a north- 
western corner can be heard from the 
middle of the lalce. The best time to 
view the Palisades is when the emerging 
sun casts a pinie glow on the towering 
rock, creating an Impressionist painting 
on the liąuid canvas below. 

One summer morning as we paddled 
toward the Palisades from Basin Harbor 
at dawn, I held still long enough to ex- 
perience a silent flocie of ducks glide so 
close that their synchronized flapping 
sent ripples through my hair. 

Other creatures on the lalce are not 
so welcome. The proliferation of zebra 
mussels with their razor-sharp edges 
malces footwear mandatory. Because 
they filter water so thoroughly, zebra 
mussels have madę the lalce much 
clearer over the past five years. But they 
threaten its ecological, recreational and 
economic viability by attaching them- 
selves to shipwreclcs, water intake pipes 
and boats and lcilling native plants. Mos- 
ąuitoes and deer flies can be a problem 
in summer, so bring bug repellant. Then, 
of course, there's Champ, Lalce Cham- 
plairTs purported sea creature. 

But Champ isn't the only mystery 
lurlcing beneath the surface. Because it 
connected the Hudson River with the 
Saint Lawrence and eventually the At¬ 
lantic Ocean, the lalce was an impor- 
tant trade and military route, and its 
bottom is dotted with hundreds of ship- 
wreclcs. It is, says Lalce Champlain Mar- 
itime Museum director Art Cohn '"one 
of the most historie bodies of water in 
North America." 

The lalce provided a critically impor- 
tant strategie invasion route for the 
French, British and Americans during 
three wars heginning with the French 
and Indian Wars in the 1750s. Remnants 
of the lake's military and commercial 
history abound: Fort Ticonderoga is ac- 
cessible by water for public viewing; old 
(Continued on page 65) 


How to Go 

The Lakę Champlain Committee main- 
tains the Paddlers' Trail, and a map of the 
trail and route information are available 
only through membership in the organiza- 
tion, which costs $40 annually. The Lakę 
Champlain Paddlers' Trail 2005 Guide- 
book & Stewardship Manuał includes 30 
site descriptions as well as launch site in¬ 
formation, land-use ethics and low-impact 
camping guidelines, plus tips for planning 
a safe trip. It also includes contact lists, 
emergency phone numbers and morę; 

106 Main Street, Suitę 200, Burlington, VT 
05401; (802) 658-1414; lcc@lakecham 
plaincommittee.org; www.lakechamplain 
committee.org. 

Shelburne Farms welcomes overnight 
guests at its sprawi ing 24-room inn. 

Guests can also choose to stay in one of 
two cottages or a three-bedroom house. 
There are no boat rentals or waterfront 
services but guests can reach the inn by 
nonmotorized watereraft; 1611 Harbor 
Road, Shelburne, VT 05482; (802) 985- 
8498; www.shelburnefarms.org. 

The North Hero House, a historie bed 
and breakfast on North Hero, one of the 
islands, offers a three-day inn-based 
kayak tour for about $600 per person. 

The 26-room inn was built in 1891, when 
guests arrived by steamship; P.O. Box 
207, North Hero, VT 05474; (888) 525- 
3644 (toll free); nhhlake@aol.com; 
www.northherohouse.com. 

Burton Island State Park, Box 123, St. 
Albans Bay, VT 05481, (800) 252-2363, 
(802) 524-6353 (summer). 

North Hero State Park, 3803 Lakeview 
Drive, North Hero, VT 05474; (800) 252- 
2363, (802) 372-8727 (summer); www.vt 
stateparks.com. 

At the Basin Harbor Club, a 700-acre 
lakeside resort in Vergennes, inn rooms 
start at $262 (double occupancy, includ- 
ing all meals); cottages, some with fire- 
places or decks, start at $375 (double 
occupancy, includingall meals). Kayaks 
and canoes can be rented. Basin Harbor 
Road, Vergennes, VT 05491; (800) 622- 
4000, (802) 475-2311; res@basin 
harbor.com; www.basinharbor.com. 

Umiak Outfitters offers kayak rentals 
and instruction from their outpost on 
North Beach in Burlington from mid-May 
through September. Fuli day courses run 
$85 per person; a three-hour sunset 
course is $48 per person; 849 South Main 
Street, Stowe, VT 05672; (802) 253-2317; 
www.umiak.com. 
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Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum of¬ 
fers kayak instruction at Basin Harbor 
during the summer months. A three-hour 
program costs $55 per person, including 
all equipment. The maritime educational 
and research center also offers boat-build- 
ing courses for those interested in build- 
ing (then paddling) their own craft; 4472 
Basin Harbor Road; Vergennes, VT 
05491; (802) 475-2022; info@lcmm.org; 
www.lcmm.org. 
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Counselor Sltel Bali, riglit, 
and camjjer Libby Cham¬ 
berlain practice at Aloha 
Canip, wherc bttgles and 
trumpets havc called girls 
to nteals and niarked thc 
start and end of days for a 
cen tury. Opposite, Aloha 
catnpers sing out. 












Aloha and 
Billings 
Have Brought 
Vermont 
Summers to 
Generations 
Of Kids 



TWO CAMPS (S, 

100 Years 


By Joseph Deffner 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


A s the gentle breeze whispers through the tali 
pines and waves lap against the shore, 82- 
year-old Hattie Bali looks out across Lakę 
Morey and remembers a June night morę 
than 70 years ago when the campers at her grandpar- 
ents' Aloha Camp had yet to arrive for the season. 

"We'd hitch two canoes together and paddle out to 
the middle of the lakę with some candy bars and a mys- 
tery novel. In the morning, we'd wake to find the ca¬ 
noes lapping against the shore and, through the fog, we 
would try to guess what part of the lalce we had drifted 
to." For Hattie and her cousin Madlin, with whom she 
now lives, those times were magical. 

But the magie Hattie spealcs of transcends time, and 
it is still heard in the sąueals of campers as they ease 
into the cold water on a June morning. It's in the deep 
scent of the white pines and their carpet of needles giv- 
ing softly underfoot. It's in the hollow ring of a bas¬ 
ketball bouncing off the rim and landing hard on the 
court helów. And it's even in the Top 40 musie from a 
kitchen radio faintly echoing across the lalce. 


No matter the year, magie permeates the 100-year 
history of Aloha Camp. It began when Hattie's grand- 
parents, Edward and Harriet Farnsworth Guliclc, lcnown 
to most as Mother and Father Guliclc, turned their 
cottage into a summer camp for girls. Legend has it that 
the idea originated with their longtime cook, Mamie, 
who said, "You Guliclcs have so many girl cousins, you 
ought to run a girls camp." 

And so, after a winter of careful planning and con- 
tacting prospective campers, the Guliclcs welcomed the 
first group of girls (23 in all) on June 30, 1905. Father 
Gulick and the children met the train in Fairlee and 
helped the campers board the Lalce Morey Steamer 
for the finał leg of their journey across the lalce to 
Aloha Cottage (named for the Gulick family's mis- 
sionary worlc in Hawaii). 

The following year, 1906, another camp had its be- 
ginnings when a group of men gathered in Windsor to 
form the Windsor County branch of the YMCA. The 
next summer, Dr. Gardner Cobb offered Archibald 
Hurd, secretary of the newly formed group, the use of 
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his cottage and land on Lalce Fairlee for a "camp¬ 
ing out party." Of that first summer, "Dad" Hurd 
(as he came to be lcnown) later wrote, "From 
that smali beginning — and we only had two 
sleeping tents and a smali lawn tent for dining 
purposes — there has developed what we now 
loolc to with pride, the well-known institution 
Camp Billings." The camp was named for Julia 
Billings of Woodstock and other members of her 
family, who gave the camp much needed support 
in its early years. 

From these modest beginnings, the two Con¬ 
necticut River Valley camps have not only grown 
but thrived. And though Camp Barnard was the 
first camp for girls in the State, it has long sińce 
closed its doors, malcing Aloha Camp the 
oldest continuously operating girls camp 
in the State. This summer Aloha marks its 
lOOth birthday, having celebrated its lOOth 
season in 2004. 

Next summer, Camp Billings will marle its 
1 OOth season. And even though it is co-ed and 
has been sińce 1915, it is the oldest camp in 
the State that accepts boys and is still on its 
original sitc. (Camp Abnalci on Lalce Cham- 
plain is older but is not at its original site.) 

On the surface, it would be difficult to find 
much that the camps have in common. Aloha 
Camp is girls only, ages 12 to 16, about 145 at 
a time, all of whom wear uniforms of green 
shorts and white shirts. Its campus of woods and 
sloping fields runs down to the cottage on the 


edge of Lakę Morey where it all began. A few 
miles to the south, Billings is on a windy point 
on Lalce Fairlee. Atop the lcnoll sits an old-fash- 
ioned three-story cloclc tower, the camp's focal 
point. Billings accepts boys and girls ages 8 to 15. 
It eliminated uniforms in 1963. 

Despite differences, if one sifts through their 
100 years and even camp life today, it becomes 
elear that the two camps' recipes for success are 
similar and share four ingredients: family, flex- 
ibility, tradition and luck — in particular, the 
luclc of the right person at the right time. 

Billings director Bob Green remembers the 
primary ingredient from his first summer as a 
camper in 1965. "From the day I wallced in, it felt 
lilce a family .... My responsibility as director is 
to create that same environment where every 
child feels lilce he or she is coming home." 
Green himself came home to the family, as- 
suming the role of director in 2001 when he left 
a lucrative career in broadcasting. "There were 
morę important considerations than money," 
he says, "and there was never a summer when 
I didn't want to be here." 

When Nancy Pennell, Aloha Camp's di¬ 
rector, toolc over in 1983, she too was com¬ 
ing home. She started as a camper at Aloha 
in 1951, and even met her husband, Hugh (a 
counselor at the neighboring brother camp, 
Lanalcila), there. She had been away from Aloha 
for a few years when the managing director of the 
foundation (which oversees Aloha and three 
other camps) suggested she apply for the director's 
job. With her family's support, Pennell followed 
Mother Gulick, Guliclc's daughter Helen and 
Judy "Chiclc" Downing as the fourth director of 
the Aloha Camp family. 

The second ingredient, flexibility, has meant 
changing with the times while remaining true to 
your mission. While other camps were folding in 
the 1960s, '70s and '80s, adaptability allowed 
these two to survive changing mores and in- 
creasingly popular specialty camps. Over the 
long term, this has 


Left, Elizabeth Craw- 
ford reads on her cot 
at Aloha, with Lakę 
Morey in the di stance. 
Opposite page, the 
clock tower at Camp 
Billings on Lakę Fair¬ 
lee has been a gather- 
ing place for camp er s 
over the years; face 
painting duritig the 
Country Fair at 
Billings. 


At Aloha, Hattie Bali, 
82, holds a photo- 
graph of her grand- 
mother, Harriet 
Farnsworth Gulick, 
who founded the 
camp with her hus¬ 
band, Edward Gulick, 
in 1905. 












Billings campers 
strum during the free 
time between camp 
events; below, 
socializing in the 
Billings dining hall; 
right, Aloha 
campers peruse a 
camp song sheet. 


meant new programs at Billings, including wind- 
surflng, gymnastics, the teen club, drama and 
lacrosse. At Aloha, flexibility has meant that 
biking has become mountain bilcing, land sports 
have taken a morę prominent role and photog- 
raphy and woodworking have been added to the 
arts and crafts program. 

But adjusting to change is not only about pro¬ 
grams. It also means giving staff the latitude to 
create what director Pennell calls "spontaneous 
fun .... There is a freedom to be silly. To sing and 
laugh, to swing! And seesaw! To splash in a 
canoe and dress up in silly clothes." But as she 
reminds the girls, "You can choose to do anything 
you want, but you can't choose to do nothing." 

At Billings, spontaneous fun is embodied in 
counselor Christine "Beanie" Eckhardt's program 
area, The Wacky World of Eckhardt. In the dining 
hall at noon she announces, 'Today, we'll be rolling 
down the hill in garbage cans — they'11 be padded, 
of course. Meet on the Clock Tower Lawn." 

And if Billings may seem a little offbeat, it 
works, attracting the same staff summer after 
summer: 31 of 32 members of last year's senior 
staff were returnees. The same can be said of 


Aloha. In fact, it is Aloha's all-girl naturę and at- 
tention to tradition that set it apart. Liza 
Schreiner, 16, of Long Island, New York, un- 
apologetically explained her love of Aloha's tra- 
ditional uniform this way: "Because when you 
walce up and reach into your trunk, no matter 
what pair of shorts you piele out, no matter what 
shirt, it's the right thing to wear." Adds Ayana 
DeLisser, 15, of Brooklyn, New York, there is 
"no dressing to impress. I don't have to worry 
about guys." 

Becoming the young woman you want to be is 
reflected in Aloha Camp traditions, the third 
part of the recipe for success. There is the wish- 
ing fire — wrapping your wish for the summer 
in birch bark and ferns and putting it in the fire 
to let it "float up to the stars in smoke." And 
every year the names of all staff members and 
campers are recorded on the "name boards" and 
hung in the Hale (Hawaiian for "home" and pro- 
nounced hol-ly). Year after year — as at last year's 
summer-ending celebration of the camp's lOOth 
season — alumni can be found staring up at the 
rafters and walls of the Hale, searching for names 
from a summer not too long ago. 

Billings has its own traditions, but one of the 
most enduring is Jack's Alive, a campfire gamę 
that reąuires losers to perform a forfeit the next 
day in front of the entire camp. Favorite forfeits 
in the past have included measuring distances 
around camp by canoe-paddlc length, counting 
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the number of shingles on the Ciocie 
Tower, or having to carry a bucket and 
ladle around camp and spoon a ladle fuli of 
water over your head anytime someone 
calls "Fire!" 

It was, no doubt, the traditions and firm 
foundations laid by the early directors at 
both camps that carried them through sonie 
difficult years. Dad Hurd, the director of 
Billings for 50 years (from its founding until 
1957), is remembered by his successor, Ralph 
Lawrence, as "candid, uniąue and different." 

For generations of campers, Lawrence himself 
has personified Camp Billings, having been as- 
sociated with it for morę than 50 years as a 
counselor, director and now board member. At 
Billings, he also represents the fourth ingre- 
dient responsible for the camp's success: The 
luck of the right person at the right time. 

Because of the war in Vietnam and growing 
unrest at home, the 1960s were lean years for 
both camps, as they were for other camps. On 
Lalce Fairlee alone, Beenedewin, Passumpsic and 
Quinnibeck closed. Despite new or reinvigo- 
rated programs, enrollment at Billings remained 
Iow, and Aloha Camp faced similar challenges. 

In 1968, Aloha was in danger of closing. 
Mother and Father Guliclc's children were ready 
to retire, and the next generation of Gulicks was 
pursuing interests away from the camp. But 



How to Go 

Camp Billings: Cali or write Wendy Lance, 
Registrar ; Camp Billings, 223 West Woods 
Drive, Lititz, PA 17543; (717) 627-7475; reg 
istra r@campbill ings. com. 

For 2005: Session 1: )une 26-July 9; Session 
2: )uly 10-23; Session 3: )uly 24-August 6; 
Session 4: August 7-20. 

Aloha Camp: Cali or write The Aloha Foun¬ 
dation, 2968 Lakę Morey Road, Fairlee, VT 
05045; (802) 333-3400; ellen_bagley@aloha 
foundation.org. 

For 2005: fuli season: June 29-August 17; 
first session: june 29-July 24; second session: 
July 26-August 17. 



Campers at Billings, 
where roughly 170 
children attend each 
two-week session. 


Aloha, like Billings, was luclcy to have the right 
people at the right time waiting in the wings. 
Working closely with the Guliclc family, families 
rallied around the camp and scraped together 
the $350,000 needed to buy Aloha and the other 
Guliclc camps and incorporate them as a non- 
profit. There were challenges through the 1970s, 
like the time that the foundation coulcbTt make 
payroll, hut always a parent or alumna would step 
forward and cover the shortfall. 

It is a testimony to the success of these two 
places that the two individuals with the strongest 
linlcs to their respective pasts, Ralph Lawrence, 
the longtime director of Billings, and Fiattie Bali, 
granddaughter of Aloha's founders, have nothing 
but optimism for the futurę. And even though 
Aloha is on the National Register of Historie 
Places and Billings has applied, the history that 
matters is less about these designations and morę 
about the camps' values. 

Lawrence is especially proud that Billings has 
maintained a strong link to its early years: "We 
need to hołd onto those things that are of value 
and have proven to be successful," he said. 

Hattie Bali echoes the sentiment: "I am in- 
credibly impressed and thinlcing that my par- 
ents and grandparents would be so pleased that 
the camps have maintained the values of simple 
living, minimal use of electronic gadgets, friend- 
ship and acceptance of everyone." 

Indeed, these values have served them well, 
and with the strong support of alumni around the 
globe, Camp Billings and Aloha Camp will be cel- 
ebrating their shared recipe for success at their 
bicentennials 100 years from now. 


Joseph Deffner is a teacher and writer whose first 
summer as a Camp Billings counselor was 1985. He 
now serves on its board of directors. He cites Organized 
Summer Camping in Vermont by Liz Tritchett as a 
valuable resource. Jon Gilbert Fox, a former camp 
counselor himself. lives in Hanover. New Hampshire, 
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By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Andrew Kline 
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I HE PEOPLE WHO built 

I the Old West Church 
I unknowingly created 
| a masterpiece. 

It is a spare, white 
country meetinghouse 
completed in 1825 and 
sitting atop a gentle, 
rolling hill about a mile 
south of Kents Corner in rural Calais, just 
north of Montpelier. Both the exterior and 
interior are plain, even rough-hewn when 
compared to later, morę elaborate churches, 
a plain beauty captured here in Andrew 
Kline's striking black-and-white photos. 

The Old West Church is less grand than 
the Rockingham Meeting House, less 
refined than the elegant Strafford Town 
House. Nevertheless, it has its own simple 
charm and is on the National Register of 
Historie Places. 

Almost nothing has changed about this 
large, white-clapboarded building sińce it 


was erected at a cost 
of $2005. The only ex- 
terior decoration is its 
three-tiered wooden 
steeple. Should you 
wander around to the 
back of the building, 
you would immediately 
notice that its builders 
were frugal people. They painted the back 
end — invisible from the road — with 
cheaper red barn paint, and the community 
has thankfully kept that follcsy touch down 
through the years. 

It feels very much as though you could 
step back into the 1820s simply by walk- 
ing through one of the church's three front 
doors. The interior is as austere as its out- 
side: weathered wooden box pews on the 
first floor and in the upper gallery; a raised 
pulpit at the far end; no central heat or elec- 
tricity; lots of light from the many multi- 
paned Windows. 
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The interior walls are painted white, 
the trim is light blue, and above the 
pulpit is the Stern admonition (added by 
the Ladies' Aid Society in 1886): Remove 
Not the Ancient Landmark Which Thy 
Fathers Have Set. 

The surrounding landscape is ąuiet. 
There's a farmhouse next door, and ex- 
cept for the little fenced-in cemetery 
out back, pastures, farm fields and forest 
stretch away on all sides. 

This is a place and a building where 
less is definitely morę, clearly a Puritan 
meetinghouse, simple and spare — and 
yet profound. You can hear the echoes of 
past hymns and sermons, weddings and 
funerals here, the joys and sorrows of a 
smali town's life. 

It's a very Vermonty church in an- 
other way too: It has stronger ties to 
the secular community of Calais than 
to any particular religion. No one reli- 
gious denomination has ever owned the 
church. Originally built cooperatively 












































COST-CONSCIOUS CHURCHGOERS PAINTED 
THE BACK OF THE BUILDING WITH RED 
BARN PAINT, WHICH WAS LESS EXPENSIVE 
THAN WHITE. By NOW, THE COLOR SCHEME 
HAS BECOME A TRADITION. 


by six religious societies, the building 
has also long been used by the commu- 
nity for secular meetings, weddings and 
concerts. Today it is owned and kept up 
by the Old West Church Association, a 
group of local citizens. 

And community members protect the 
structure. When the steeple was strucle 
by lightning and caught fire in 1953, 
people came from miles around to battle 
the blaze. Fortunately, the fire caused 
little damage. Among those who fought 
it were descendants of some of the set- 
tlers who originally planned and built 
the church. 

It is now a firm part of Calais and cen¬ 
tral Vermont, both a treasured relic of the 
past — and a living part of the town. 


Tom Slayton is the editor of Vermont Life. 
Some of his ancestors are buried in the Old 
West Church cemetery. Photographer Au¬ 
di ew Kline, who lives in Montpelier, has 
been photographing the simple lines of the 
old church for five years as a personal proj- 
ect. Additional images are at his Afterimage 
Gallery, 26 State Street, Montpelier, and 
www.afterimagephoto.com. 
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Łupinę , Essex Junction /Scott Kathe 



S UMMER DAYS ARE long, and 
the summer landscapes of 
Vermont are broad and spa- 
cious. The meadows and 
lakes of summer are as wide 
open as the skies above them. 

But there is another sum¬ 
mer, an intimate season, 
just at hand. And there we 
find not mega-summer, but 
mini-summer: blossoms, 
birds and narrow winding 
roads that lead enticingly 
into the green hills. 


Showy lady's-slipper, 
Eshqua Bog, 
Hartland/Ścott Kathe 


Johnson /Alan L. Graham 
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Warren /Sandy Macys 
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Going up to camp has been a 
part of summer in Vermont for 
as long as anyone can remem- 
ber. There's something about 
being close to an expanse of open water 
that breathes calm into the Vermont 
soul. And when you've had enough of 
calmness, around any camp there's al- 
ways room to go exploring. 



Woodward Reseruoir, Plytnouth/]erry LeBlond 
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Brandowi Caleb Kenna 




Ferrisbnrghl Paul O. Boisvert 


Which summer do you favor — the 
expansive season of fields and moun- 
tains or the intimate season of forest 
paths and nature's own rock gardens? 


Fortunately, we 
Every summer if 



don't have to choose. 
a seamless mix of the 
two, the intimate sum¬ 
mer that must be ap- 
preciated closeup — 
and the broad expan- 
sive summer that wel- 
comes us into her great 
living landscapes. 

— T.K.S. 
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20-Foot Hole , Reading/ C.B. Johnson 
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Dennis Curran 


10 Great 
Bike 

RIDES 

Favorite Places to Turn a Wheel 

By Jon Yara 


I n every respect but one — the fact that the April- 
to-October season is just too short — Vermont is a 
road cyclist's nirvana. The scenery is not only gor- 
geous but bike-friendly; the state's roads are gener- 
ally well-maintained and lightly traveled, and Vermont 
drivers seem to take a relaxed attitude toward sharing 
the road with bicycles. Even a fairly short ride will 
take you over a variety of terrain and through pleasant 
yillages. 

And, yes, fortunately there are plenty of hills. Besides 
being nice to look at, they furnish an abundance of high 
points to look out from. Another nice thing about Ver- 
mont's hills is their exquisite balance. On any loop trip — 
including those below — you're assured of exactly as 
many downhill miles as uphill ones. 

You'11 spend morę time on the uphill sections because 
your average speed will be lower, but so what? The idea 
is to get some exercise and enjoy yourself, not set a speed 
record. And assuming your bike is properly geared for 
hilly country (see Tips, page 57), going uphill doesn't have 
to be difficult. It's a matter of techniąue: As the slope steep- 
ens, keep shifting into progressiyely lower gears to keep 



Cyclist Geb Souhan, right and above, pedals 
part of the Lakę Carmi ride in northwestern 
Vermont's Franklin County. 


mm mm*' 
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Ride 1: 

Lakę Carmi Loop, 33 miles 

This enjoyable northwestern farm country Circuit is far from 
fiat, but because it doesn't cross any important watersheds, 
there are no sustained climbs. (You don't get something for 
nothing, though; it should be noted that the Missisąuoi Valley 
section — about a third of the total mileage — carries morę traf- 
fic than many hillier routes elsewhere.) 

Starting at the junction of Route 78 and Route 207 in High- 
gate Center, head north on 207. At about the five-mile marle, 




the effort reąuired (though not your speed) nearly constant. 
Some hills are tough to get over even in Iow gear, but you 
can always shift into your lowest gear, also known as 
getting off the bike and walking. It's a time-honored — and 
perfectly honorable — tactic. 

Our routes follow numbered State highways, paved 
secondary roads and the occasional stretch of dirt road. 
Don't let the dirt worry you ; many Vermont dirt roads are 
nearly as hard-surfaced and easy to ride on as pavement, 
although they can be muddy in wet weather and dusty 
under dry conditions. In generał, it's a good idea to slow 
down a bit on dirt, especially during descents. 

Ali the rides are loops, so you can drive to the starting 
point with your bike, finish the ride and put the bike 
back on the carrier for the drive home. Distances are 
rounded off to the nearest mile, and the routes vary in 
length from less than 20 miles to somewhat morę than 50. 
Depending on your ability and ambition, they may take 
you anywhere from an hour or two to a fuli day. But don't 
delay. As good as the riding is in Vermont, there's always 
that one annoying problem: The season is too short. Get 
out and enjoy it while you can! 


the road talces a 90-degree bend to the right. A mile later, 
Route 207 becomes Route 235 where it enters on your left from 
the village of Morses Linę,- the Canadian border is a few hun- 
dred yards beyond. Continue east on 235. 

Four miles from Morses Linę, just outside the village of 
Franklin, Route 235 ends where it meets Route 120. Bear left 
on Route 120 toward Lalce Carmi, which will soon come into 
view on your right. A little over a mile beyond the north end 
of the lalce, Route 120 intersects with Route 236, just south 
of East Franklin. Take a hard right onto 236 and follow it 
south, past the entrance to Lalce Carmi State Park, to its in- 
tersection with Route 105, the main valley route along the Mis¬ 
sisąuoi River. 

Take a right onto Route 105 and head west, downstream, 
along the river. After passing through North Sheldon — which 
malces an excellent starting and ending point for a shorter 13- 
mile loop around Lalce Carmi — you'11 come to Sheldon Junc¬ 
tion and the intersection of Routes 105 and 78. Bear right and 
follow Route 78 back to Highgate Center. 
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Ride 2: 

Waits River/Groton Loop, 50 miles 


In addition to being one of my personal favorites, this 
loop is also one of the simplest: There are few turns and 
just three highways — routes 302, 25 and 5 — make up 
yirtually the entire route. It also includes a long climb, 
a couple of long descents and a long 
stretch along the scenie Connecticut 
River Valley. 

Start at Exit 17 off 1-91, a few miles 
west of the yillage of Wells River. A eon- 


Ride 3: 

Vergennes/Weybridge Hill Loop, 20 miles 


This ride combines intimate views of 
the lovely farmland along Otter Creek 
% with sweeping vistas of the Green Moun- 
= tains to the east and the Adirondacks to 
|-§ the west. 

jo Begin at the intersection of Green 
Street and Main (Route 22A) in Ver- 
gennes. Head south on Green Street, descending slightly 
at first, then beginning a long, moderate climb. After a 
few miles, you'11 come to a four-way intersection with 
Route 17. Continue straight through the intersection on 
what's now called Pearson Road. In a few miles, Pearson 
Road drops down to a Steel bridge over Otter Creek (be 
careful on the wooden bridge deck) and becomes Horse 
Farm Road. 

A mile farther, after climbing out of the valley, take 
a right onto Hamilton Road and follow it another mile 
to a crossroads in Weybridge Hill. Bear right and down 
the hill on Route 23. (Don't take the hard right onto 



yenient place to park — and a great place to eat after the 
ride — is at the P & H Truck Stop, just west of the 1-91 
interchange on Route 302. 

Begin riding west on 302, upstream along the Wells 
River. Near the yillage of Groton, 10 miles into the ride, 
the rolling farmland gives way to steep, rocky woodlands. 
A mile or two beyond Groton, near the end of the Groton 
Forest Road (Route 232), Route 302 begins a five-mile 
climb over what geologists know as the Knox Mountain 
Pluton — an isolated granite uplift that makes the sur- 
rounding area seem morę like the White Mountain up- 
lands than Vermont. Pace yourself — although the grade 
is generally moderate, it's sustained: From the end of the 
Groton Forest Road to the height of land on the Groton- 
Topsham town linę, you'11 gain nearly a thousand feet. 

If you need a breather, stop at the William Scott me¬ 
moriał, which marks the birthplace of the famous "Sleep¬ 
ing Sentinel" pardoned by President Lincoln during the 
Civil War. Once you pass the summit, there's a wonder- 
ful three-mile downhill to the intersection with Route 25. 
(Keep an eye out for this turn ; the road angles back to your 
left and it's easy to zip past.) 

The fun continues on the 16-mile run along Route 25 as 
it descends along the sparkling Waits River through West 
Topsham, Waits River, East Corinth and Bradford Center. 
You'11 have to climb an occasional rise, but overall there's 
a lot morę downhill than up. A few miles beyond Bradford 
Center, take a left onto Route 25B, a short connecting road 
that leads to Route 5 in the center of Bradford. 

Head north on Route 5, enjoying the Connecticut River 
views, especially around the beautiful yillage of New- 
bury. When you reach Wells River, 15 miles north of 
Bradford, take a left onto Route 302. From here, it's a lit- 
tle over three miles to your starting point, including a cou¬ 
ple of modest hills as you climb out of the yalley. 



Quaker Vil- - 

lagę Road; as you de- 
scend the hill out of 
the yillage, the ceme- 
tery should be on your 
right.) After descend¬ 
ing almost to Otter 
Creek, Route 23 winds 
through comfields to a 
stop sign and intersec¬ 
tion with Route 17. 

Take a right on Route 17 over Otter Creek and a left 
onto Hallock Road. 

Stay on this road back to Vergennes, about six miles 
north. At the halfway point you'11 be treated to a spec- 
tacular view across the Otter Creek Valley to the Adiron¬ 
dacks. As you approach Vergennes, Hallock Road becomes 
Mapie Street, intersecting Main Street a błock downhill 
of your starting point. 
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On the Ludlow area ride, 
Rod Belock and Alan 
Obye pedał by an old 
stone church on South 
Reading Road. 


Ride 4: 

The Tour de Stowe, 15 miles 


Cycling in and around Stowe can be a chal¬ 
lenge, partly because the village sits in the bot- 
tom of a narrow, steep-sided valley and partly 
because the area's two main roads — the Moun- 
tain Road (Route 108) and Route 100 — carry 
too much traffic to ride on safely. (The 5.3-mile 
Stowe Recreation Path offers a pleasant ride, but 
can be congested with rollerbladers, runners and 
walkers.) 

Our 15-mile loop — recommended by Ver- 
mont Sports editor Kate Carter — offers some 
fine climbs, excellent views and invigorating de- 
scents — and bypasses all but two short seg- 
ments of busy Route 100. 

Starting from the junction of Route 100 and 
Moscow Road, a few miles south of Stowe village, 
ride north on 100 for .75 miles and turn right on 
Gold Broolc Road. After a climb of morę than a 
mile, you'11 pass the Gold Brook covered bridge — 
also known as Emily's Bridge — at a four-way in- 
tersection. Continue straight ahead for another 
half-mile to an intersection with Stowe Hollow 
Road and take a left. After climbing a half mile, 
you reach a stop sign ; turn left and continue down- 
hill until you reach Route 100 in Stowe village. 

Turn right on Route 100 — Main Street — and 
ride north about a mile until West Hill Road en- 
ters on the left, just past Shaw's supermarket. 
Follow West Hill Road a short way before talcing 
a left onto Mayo Farm Road; a bit farther along 
take a right on Weeks Hill Road, followed by an 
almost immediate left onto Cape Cod Road. 

After passing a golf course, Cape Cod Road 
intersects heavily traveled Route 108. Take a 
right — carefully — and ride a ąuarter mile or 
so before bearing left onto Luce Hill Road, 
which offers views of Mount Mansfield. Luce 
Hill Road soon intersects with Barrows Road; 
take a left and pass by Stowe High School and 
enjoy morę views south to the Worcester Rangę. 

After a nice descent, Barrows Road joins 
Moscow Road at a T intersection and stop sign. 
If you've had enough riding, take a left and fol¬ 
low Moscow Road two miles to your 
starting point at Route 100. If you're in 
the mood for one morę gradual scenie 
climb, take a right on Moscow Road in- 
stead and go up Nebraska Valley two 
miles until the pavement ends, then turn 
around and enjoy the long downhill back 
to the start. 


(Too) 

Stowe 


Moscow 

(Too) 
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George and Dianę Ciavola roli through the western 
Rutland County town of Wells. 


Ride 6: 


Poultney/Middletown/Wells Loop, 26 miles 


§ East Poultney resident Sandy Duling, au- 
“ thor of the fine guidebook Short Bike Rides: 
t' Vermont, claims this as her favorite ride in 
“ the State. 

Start in the village of Poultney and head 
east on Route 140 (Main Street), which winds along the 
Poultney River through East Poultney to Middletown 
Springs. At the junction of routes 140 and 133, head 
south (right) on Route 133. 

Five miles south, take a right onto East Wells Road, 
following signs for Wells and Lakę St. Catherine. Coast 
several glorious miles down to a stop sign where the 
East Wells Road joins Route 30 in Wells (and stop for a 
snack at the generał storę). Take a left followed by an 
immediate right onto North Street. As you would ex- 
pect, North Street heads north, and soon parallels 
Southern Lakę St. Catherine. Take a right at the next 
stop sign, cross the bridge over the narrow channel lead- 
ing to the northern part of the lakę, then take a left onto 
Route 30. From here, it's about six miles back to your 
starting point in Poultney. Use extra caution on the first 
half of this leg, because seasonal traffic on this part of 
Route 30 can be heavy and the shoulder is ąuite narrow. 


West Tinmouth 


Ride 5: 

Lakę Willoughby Loop, 30 miles 


One of northeastern Vermont's classic day trips, this ride 
begins in West Burkę. Park at the State information kiosk 
at the junction of routes 5 and 5A and begin riding north 
on 5A. The road climbs steadily but at a comfortable 
grade, with occasional views of the notch formed by the 
cliffs on either side of the lakę. Six miles or so from the 
start, you'11 crest a rise and descend slightly to the south 
end of Lakę Willoughby. 

For the next five miles or so, the road hugs its eastern 
shore, with spectacular views of Mount Hor, across the 
lakę, and the cliffs of Mt. Pisgah, directly overhead. Al- 
though the road is popular with sightseers, the shoulder 
is generally good and there are a number of paved 
pulloffs. Ride defensively though: the views may dis- 
tract some motorists. 

As you reach the north end of the lakę, take a left on 
Route 16 — also known as North Beach Road — where 
it diverges from 5A. For the next few miles, the road 
climbs, steeply in places, to the height of land between 
Willoughby and Crystal lakes. Be surę to look back and 
enjoy the view behind you. From the wooded height of 
land, the climb is balanced out by a nice descent toward 
Barton. After passing the Crystal Lakę State Park entrance 
and Crossing railroad tracks, take a sharp left onto Route 
5 and head south along Crystal Lakę. 

From the intersection at Crystal Lakę, it's about a dozen 
miles down Route 5 back to West Burkę, through pleas- 
ant, mostly wooded country. 
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Ride 7: 

Ludlow/Reading Loop, 32 miles 

Several yariants of this loop through the upper Black 
River watershed are possible; the 32-niile version described 
here is the favorite of Rick Trainer, longtime owner of the 
fine Mountain Cycology bilce shop in Ludlow. 

From downtown Ludlow, take Route 103 South to- 
ward Proctorsville. Be careful; traffic through town can be 
heavy. After a few miles, bear left onto Route 131 and con- 
tinue along the Black River through Proctorsville and 
Cavendish to Downers at the intersec- 



Downers. In the village, take another left at Shaugh- 
nessy's Reading Country Storę onto Tyson Road, 
which soon begins a fairly stiff climb to the handsome 
yillage of South Reading. Beyond South Reading, the 
road climbs for several miles, steeply in 
spots, to a swampy height of land where 
you may see a moose. 

Soon after beginning to descend the di- 
vide, you'11 come to a fork; keep right. 

You're still on Tyson Road, although the 
name changes to Kingdom Road when 
you enter Plymouth, a few hundred yards 
past the fork. An enjoyahle twisting de- 
scent continues for several miles to a stop 
sign and intersection with Route 100, at 
the Southern end of Echo Lakę. 

Turn left on Route 100 and head south 
three or four miles — part of it along the 
scenie shoreline of Echo Lake's Southern 
neighbor, Lakę Rescue — until Route 100 
merges with Route 103, two miles north of 
your starting point. Take another left and ride back to 
town. The combined Route 100/103 traffic can be ąuite 
heavy, so cross the road carefully at the intersection, stay 
well to the right on the wide, paved shoulder and get 
completely off the road if you need to stop. 



Ride 8: 

Arlington/Sandgate Loop, 20 miles 

This loop packs a lot of variety into a modest distance 
and is a favorite of the Woodstock-based tour company 
Bilce Vermont. Much of it follows sparsely used second- 
ary roads, and although it twists and turns, it travels 
through beautiful country and isn't difficult to follow. 

Start on Vermont Route 313, just west of the tiny yil¬ 
lage of West Arlington. Park just south of the south end of 
the Bridge at the Green — perhaps the most-photographed 
covered bridge in the State — and begin riding west on 
313 along the Batten Kill. Six miles or so from the start — 
by which time you are in New York State — turn right on 
Eagleville Road at a sign for the Eagleville Covered 
Bridge. Cross the bridge and immediately turn right; a 
few tenths of a mile farther, take another right onto 
Roberson Road, which is dirt. 

Follow Roberson for about a mile, then take a right 
where it intersects with an unsigned paved road. In another 
mile, turn right again onto the scenie Cam- 
den Valley Road (also paved| and follow it for 
several miles as it winds upward. Just after 
the road turns to dirt at the base of a mod- 
erate uphill, you'11 re-enter Vermont at a 
smali sign welcoming you to Sandgate. Con- 
tinue for another mile and a half and bear 
right, foliowing another Sandgate sign. 

Three-ąuarters of a mile past this inter¬ 
section the road crests a hill and turns to 
pavement. This marks the beginning of a 
long, invigorating descent. But take care: 
The first section passes through a rock out- 
cropping lcnown as The Notch. It's steep and 
contains very tight turns, the first of which 
is a blind hairpin to the right. Test your 
bralces, go slowly and stay far to the right. 

At the base of the hill, go right at a T intersection with 
Sandgate Road. The road continues to descend, then lev- 
els out and continues over several rolling miles to a stop 
sign and intersection with Route 313. A right turn takes 
you back to the Bridge at the Green, a nice place for a swim. 
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Ride 9: 

Grafton/Townshend Loop, 32 miles 


A significant part of this 32-mile loop travels dirt roads, so 
it may not appeal to hard-core road riders. But for those will- 
ing to get off the beaten track, it's a very enjoyable outing. 

In the village of Graf ton, turn south off Route 121 onto 
the Grafton-Townshend Road; as you talce the corner, the 
historie Old Tavern at Grafton will 
be on your right. Passing the 
Grafton village cheese factory 
on the left, the road ascends 
gradually along the south branch 
of the Saxtons River, then morę 
steeply as it approaches a height 
of land with a series of smali 
beaver ponds. After topping the 
last rise, it dives steeply down- 
ward for a mile. Test your brakes; 
the downhill run ends abruptly at a 
stop sign where the Grafton-Town¬ 
shend Road intersects Route 35 (the 
Graf ton-Athens Road). 

Take a right onto 35 and continue, 
mostly downhill, to the yillage of 
Townshend with its nice green and 
bandstand. Route 35 intersects 
Route 30 in the center of the yillage. 

Take a left on 30 and follow the 
West River beyond the yillage of 
Harmonyyille. Four miles south of 
Townshend yillage — and about 15 from your starting 
point in Grafton — turn left onto Grassy Brook Road. 
(During the summer and fali, the Newfane Flea Market is 


at this intersection.) The road crosses the West River, 
winds across a fiat area, then turns left at a T intersection 
and ascends along Grassy Brook at a moderate grade. 

Three miles up, you'11 come to the tiny yillage of Brook- 
line and its 173-year-old round brick schoolhouse, said to 
be the only one in the country. Be¬ 
yond Brookline, Grassy Brook Road 
turns to dirt and continues up 
through a deep, steep-sided valley 
known as Hedgehog Gulf. The 
height of land, four miles beyond 
Brookline yillage, is a good place for 
a breather. After passing it, you'11 
descend for several miles to Athens, 
where the road — now Brookline 
Road — merges into Route 35 at a 
shallow angle. Continue straight on 
Route 35 for a mile or so, to where 
it joins Route 121 outside Cam- 
bridgeport. Turn left and follow 121 
along the lovely Saxtons River back 
to your starting point. 

For a much shorter yersion, follow 
the basie directions as far as the in¬ 
tersection of the Grafton-Townshend 
Road and Route 35. Instead of taking 
a right here, turn left and follow 
Route 35 for about six miles — the 
first half of which climbs ąuite steeply, and the second half 
of which is partly dirt — directly to Athens, and pick up the 
main route there. 
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Ride 10: North Hero and Isle La Motte, 20 miles 


The Lalce Champlain islands contain some long and 
steep hills. Fortunately for those who enjoy fiat riding, the 
long hills aren't steep and the steep hills aren't long, mak- 
ing the area an excellent destination for casual riding. 
This excursion reąuires you to repeat part of your out- 
bound route on the return leg, but the riding is pleasant. 

Park at North Hero State Park at the island's northern 
tip. You'11 have to pay a day-use fee, but if you have time 
to spare at the end of your ride, your ticlcet entitles you 
to visit any other Vermont State Park — including the 
nearby Alburg Dunes, Knight Point, and Grand Isle — on 
the same day without paying again. From the park, begin 
riding south on Lakeview Drive (sińce this is the only road 
to the park, you will already have driven over this first sec- 
tion). A mile and a half or so from the park gate, take a 
right on Bridge Road and follow it across the width of the 
island — here about a mile — and past a sharp left-hand 
bend at the water's edge to a stop sign and intersection 
with Route 2. 

Take a sharp right and follow Route 2 over the bridge 
that connects North Hero to the Alburg Peninsula. A 
short distance beyond the bridge, turn left at a brown 
church onto Route 129, which you'11 follow for three 
rolling miles to a forlc where you'll bear left and imme- 
diately cross the causeway to Isle La Motte. (One of the 
"rolls" in that stretch is a short but dramatic descent of 
a section of 13 percent grade — about as steep a piece of 
public road as you'11 find in Vermont.) Half a mile or so 
past the causeway, take a right on Shrine Road, which soon 
bends sharply to the left and becomes West Shore Road. 

Stay on West Shore Road for the next few miles as it 
passes St. Anne's Shrine, turns to dirt and follows the 
water's edge toward the south end of the island. Eventu- 
ally, it curves back to the north and becomes Main Street, 
where the pavement resumes. Follow Main Street through 
the four corners at Isle La Motte village, eventually pass- 
ing the end of Shrine Road on your left; now retrace your 
earlier route. 


fon Vara is an accomplished writer and editor who has also 
been a bike tour leader. He lives in Cabot. 



• Ride defensively. Keep well to the right on all roads and 
anticipate what motorists are doing. They may not see 
you! 

• All our routes, even those that include some dirt, can eas- 
ily be managed on a conventional road bike, but wider 
touring tires, such as a 28C, are morę resistant to flats 
and handle better on dirt or rough pavement than nar- 
rower tires. 

• A triple chain ring is the best choice for most people, be- 
cause it offers a wider rangę of Iow gears — up to 24 or 
27 speeds. 

•No matter what lcind of bike you ride, make surę it's in 
good repair. Take a tire pump, patch kit or spare tubę and 
a few basie hand tools. 


• Wear a helmet and bring 
a fuli water bottle. Better 
yet, bring two. A good 
rule is to drink a fuli bot¬ 
tle of water — about 16 
ounces — every hour, 
and twice that amount 
in hot weather. 



• Tell someone where you're going and when you'11 be back, 
especially if you'11 be riding alone. If you don't show up 
at the appointed time, 
your backup person 
should be prepared to 
come loolc for you. A 
celi phone can be use- 
ful, but cell-phone sern¬ 
ice can be spotty. 


• To keep your engine run- 
ning smoothly on any 
ride longer than an hour § 
or two, you'11 also need u 
to eat. The best approach § 
is to snack often on fruit, 
cookies, energy bars or other high-energy foods. You may 
burn 500 calories or morę per hour, roughly one Fig New¬ 
ton per mile. 


• Although you could probably find your way with the writ- 
ten directions alone, bring a good map. That's especially 
important on secondary roads because State maps can get 
pretty sketchy at that level. Photocopy the relevant page 
or pages from DeLorme’s Vermont Atlas or another road 
atlas and leave the bullcy atlas itself at home. 


How to Go 


For a list of Vermont bicycle touring companies, go to 
www.vermontvacation.com/recreation/bike_tours.asp. 


E * To read the 1953 Vermont Life story of a 350-mile 
• bicycle tour around Vermont, visit www.Vermont 
Life.com and follow the link from the 10 Great Bike Rides page. 
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North Bennington 
Thrives on 


A\fery Big Smali Place 

Change, 


E ven for Vermont, North Bennington is a 
very smali place, and one that has changed 
only slowly — some would say reluctantly — 
over the years. It has barely two sąuare miles 
of geography and 1,400 people nestled in a picturesąue 
valley whose history has been shaped largely by the 
river that runs through it. The village doesn't have a 
traffic light, a fast-food restaurant, a school bus or a vil- 
lage green. But it's a place with considerable diversity, 
great pride in its past and a master plan for the futurę 
aimed at keeping it much lilce the present. Mainly be- 
cause the Park-McCullough House and Bennington 
College are there, it also has a cultural life that's un- 
usually rich. 

The local mili ground grain to feed General John 
Stark and his troops at the Battle of Bennington, a bat- 
tle that many Vermonters claim as uniąuely their own 
even though it was fought in New York by troops 
mostly from New Hampshire and Massachusetts. Ad¬ 
mirał Dewey, passing through on a triumphal tour 
after the Spanish-American War, addressed a large 
crowd at the mansard-roofed train station. Former 
First Lady Betty Ford (then Betty Bloomer) danced on 
the college lawn in the 1930s, studying modern dance 
under Martha Graham. 

It's the place where Jamaica Kincaid tends the gar- 
dens described so vividly in her 1999 My Garden 
fBook):. It's also the place where, on a late spring morn- 



Continuity 
And Surprising 
Diversity 


ing in 1948, Shirley Jackson sat down at her typewriter 
and in less than two hours wrote "The Lottery,"a tale 
of a stoning that is one of the most powerful American 
short stories ever written (see For Morę, page 64). 

"It's a surprisingly diverse place," says Rob Wool- 
mington, a lawyer and the head of the Fund for North 
Bennington, which supports a rangę of cultural and en- 
yironmental activities. "Cheelc by jowl there are very 
different lcinds of people — business owners and mili 
workers and academics and artists — all living next to 
one another and functioning well together." 

He paused and said of Jackson's story: "It's remark- 
able that a place that is seen as the setting for a story 
of intolerance actually has so much tolerance in it." 

A century ago it was easy to succinctly describe 
North Bennington. "It was a manufacturing village 
and a feudal estate," says Larry Powers, former owner 
of Powers Market and author of an anecdotal history 
of the yillage. The mills turned out clothing, shoes, fur- 
niture, stereoscopes and a popular child's toy called the 
Kiddie Kar. The feudal barons were the Parlcs and Mc- 
Culloughs, who were wealthy, powerful and philan- 
thropic. "When the McCulloughs came into the yillage 
to vote on election day, it was lilce royalty coming 
into the room," says Powers, who, except for service 
in World War II, has lived here all his life. "But they 
were very, very good to this yillage." 

Trenor Park built two architectural gems that are 
now public buildings, the mansion on the hill and the 
train station in the yillage. Over the years his heirs gave 
the community the mansion, the library, the water sys- 


Larry Powers, a lifelong resident, knows the town's 
history and what shapes it today. Left, old mills, 
once the industrial heart of North Bennington, still 
linę Paran Creek, but with new tenants. 
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It’s the site of a college, but it’s not a college town. It has 
old mills, but it’s not a mili town. There’s the feeling of 
open space, but no working farms. It’s not an arts 

colony, but it’s 
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tem and the fire department, and do- 
nated buildings and property for the cre- 
ation of Bennington College. 

Old photographs show that the core 
of the village hasn't changed much 
over the years. "If you removed the 
blacktop and the telephone lines, it 
would look much like it did a hundred 
years ago," says Ron Pembroke, a local 
landscaper and the chairman of the 
Village Board of Trustees. But it's now 
a morę complex and interesting place, 
and no single description seems to cap- 
ture it adeąuately. It's the site of a col¬ 
lege, but it's not a college town. It still 
has manufacturing taking place in old 
mills, but it's not a mili town. There's 
the feeling of open space that's usually 
associated with agriculture, but it no 
longer has working farms. It's not an 
arts colony in any real sense, but it's 
home to artists, musicians and writers, 
and the village budget for years has in- 
cluded a contribution for the local or- 


phony. "One of the things I like about it 
is the diversity. I don't think it would be 
good for this to become just a cultural 
center for artists. There are all kinds of 
people here..." 

Keeping this sort of mix is a goal 
that's been written into the village 
master plan, which calls for preserva- 
tion not only of the 19th century 
houses but also the factories and busi- 
nesses that provide "an unusually gen- 
uine and cohesive environment as a 
working village." These include such 
community meeting places as Powers 
Market, which still carries the name 
even though Powers sold it two 
decades ago, and Whitman's Feed 
Storę, where gardeners can buy seed 
potatoes in spring, winter rye in fali 
and just about everything else they 
need in between. "It should be the in- 
tent of the village to retain its inherent 
vitality without becoming precious or 
'restored,'" says the plan. 


land confiscated, although it ended up 
with two of his sons and his son-in-law, 
Moses Sagę. At that point it became 
known as Sage's City, and the stream 
became Paran Creek, possibly named 
for the biblical wilderness of Paran. 

The mills that sprang up along Paran 
Creek gave the village its identity and 
its economic base. But the wealth that 
has shaped it also came from California 
in the Gold Rush days. It began when 
Hiland Hall, a North Bennington na- 
tive who had served five terms in Con- 
gress, was given a federal appointment 
in 1851 to help settle the land claims 
that had arisen there after the Mexican 
War. He was followed by his son-in-law 
and law partner, Trenor Park, a man of 
short stature but large ambition, who 


chestra, the Sagę City Symphony. Jane 
Hanks, an anthropologist in her 90s 
who still plays violin with the sym¬ 
phony, liked to stand up at village 
meetings and tell residents that the 
only two communities in the nation 
with linę items in their budgets to 
help fund a symphony were San Fran¬ 
cisco and North Bennington. 

"It's uniąue to have a village this smali 
with a fine library of its own, an excel- 
lent grade school, a local symphony and 
Lakę Paran," says David Monks, a village 
trustee and vice president of the sym- 


That last is a polite way 
of saying that it doesn't 
want to become a Victorian 
yersion of nearby Old Ben¬ 
nington, where the preser- 
vation of stately colonial 
houses is paramount and 
where (with one grandfa- 
thered exception) commer- 
cial operations are banned. 
But neither do yillage officials want the 
big box Stores and the sort of rapid de- 
yelopment taking place just to the south, 
where the new Bennington bypass now 
empties traffic onto Route 67A. 

"We don't want that to happen here," 
says Pembroke. "People like the scalę of 
things as they are." 

• 

Joseph Haviland settled North Ben¬ 
nington in 1761. Originally it was called 
Haviland's Mills and the stream was 
called Haviland's Brook. But in 1776, 
Haviland was declared a Tory and his 
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The Park-McCullough House, built with California Gold Rush money, is an 
architectural and historical treasure. Inset, a rainhow arches over a Bennington 
Croyuet League match on the Park-McCullough grounds. Left, Bennington 
College students on the Cornmons lawn. 


ended up doing considerable work for 
General John C. Fremont's Mariposa 
Estate, where gold had been discovered. 
Park became very rich, first from his 
law practice and eventually from deal- 
ings in mines, land and railroads, some 
of them considered ąuestionable even 
for an age in which corporate bucca- 
neering was not only tolerated but 
sometimes applauded. 

Hall returned to Vermont and was 
elected governor in 1858. Park returned 
a few years later and in 1864 began build- 
ing a 35-room French Second Empire 
style "summer cottage" on the Hall fam- 


ily farm, overlooking the village from a 
hill to the west. One of Park's daughters, 
Eliza, married a lawyer, John G. Mc- 
Cullough, who himself was elected gov- 
ernor in 1902. They bought the mansion 
after Park's death. A second daughter, 
Laura, married Frederick Jennings and 
they built an impressive stone mansion 
of their own on a hill overlooking the vil- 
lage from the east. The "cottage" is now 
the Park-McCullough House. The stone 
mansion is part of Bennington College, 
most of whose campus buildings are in 
North Bennington but half of whose 
acreage is in Bennington. 


Although Park and McCullough had 
great political influence in Vermont, 
their business dealings were run mostly 
from New York City, where McCul¬ 
lough became an executive with Steel 
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copeland 


136 Main Street, Freeport, Maine | 207.865.0201 
On-Site Parking | Daily: 10am-6pm, Fri. 10am-7pm 
copelandfurniture.com 


64 Main Street, Bradford, Vermont | 802.222.5300 
Mon.-Fri. 10am-6pm, Sat. 10am-5pm 


sarah home Office 

in solid Cherry or Mapie 


natural hardwood furniture from vermont 
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Come Visit Wake Robin 

“I do the things I enjoy most whenever I want. 

It’s not a program; it’s the way we live.” 

- Seymour Nash 


Vermont’s Only Life Carc 
Retirement Community 


200 Wake Robin Drive 
Shelburne, VT 05482 

For morę information or to visit, cali 1-802-264-5100. t=ł ww. wakerobin.com 


NORTH BENNINGTON 


companies, railroads and banks. Even 
while governor, McCullough kept a 
home on Manhattan^ Park Avenue. 

For a century, the Vermont house was 
somewhat off limits; very few villagers 
ever went there except to do work or 
deliver goods. But McCullough^ grand- 
children had no interest in living in it, 
and decided to open it up to the com¬ 
munity, says Matthew Schulte, execu- 
tive director of the nonprofit association 
that now runs it. The house and the 
morę than 100,000 items of furniture, 
clothing, art, correspondence and old 
photographs that it contains combine 
to form a time capsule of Victorian life, 
or at least Victorian life as lived by very 
rich people. The association also spon- 
sors an ambitious Schedule of social and 
cultural events, including summer con- 
certs, autumn festivals, holiday parties, 
lectures, plays, Victorian teas and history 
programs for schoolchildren. One of the 
latter, intended to teach 19th century 
etiąuette, is called "Get Your Elbows 
Off The Table." It's also the home to 
the Bennington Croąuet League, whose 
members gather on summer evenings 
for drinks and hors d'oeuvres on the ve- 
randa and croąuet matches on the broad 
lawns, where balls are hit through wick- 
ets and egos are bruised. 

On the hill across town is Bennington 
College, with its white clapboard build- 
ings, lush lawns and stunning views of 
the mountains. The school is consid- 
ered a good neighbor but not exactly 
family, somewhat isolated by geography 
and caught up in a world of its own. For 
years it was seen not just as a center of 
great creativity and progressive educa- 
tion, but also as a place of radical politics, 
eyebrow-raising lifestyles and in- 
ternecine battles bloodier than any 
fought by John Stark. Nonę of those 
seem major issues today, and although 
the school and the village aren't as in- 
tegrated as some would like, there's wide 
agreement that it enhances the village in 
important ways. 

"We try hard to be inclusive," says 
Joan Goodrich, the college's vice presi- 
dent for planning. The school invites 
the public onto the campus for concerts, 
performances, lectures and artistic 
events. People from the village can bi- 
cycle, play tennis, jog and walk their 
dogs on the campus. When contracts are 
put up for bid "we try hard to keep it 
local," Goodrich says. 
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Bennington, Vermont .. .a great destination 


David Monlcs says that the school 
also has had an impact because of the 
former students and faculty members 
who have bought homes, started busi- 
nesses and become active in the life of 
the village. "Theyhre helped make this 
an open-minded place/' he says. 

Although much of the cultural life 
comes from the Park family legacies 
on the two hills, the working life has 
long been centered along the river 
that runs between them. Most of the 
original Paran Creek mills were de- 
stroyed in fires or floods, but the sur- 
vivors and the successors — all of 
them now used in different ways and 
nonę of them dependent on water 
power — are important to the work¬ 
ing village character North Benning¬ 
ton wants to maintain. One has been 
transformed into expensive condo- 
miniums. Another has become 
McAdoo Rugs, a smali, energetic op- 
eration that works with an assort- 
ment of freelancers to produce 
heirloom-ąuality hooked rugs from 
morę than 500 designs. The rugs are 
madę locally but marketed nationally; 
customers have included Barry 
Manilow, Glenn Close, Ethel Kennedy 
and Meryl Streep. 

The former Cushman Furniture Mili 
now houses National Hanger Company, 
a gritty, low-tech operation that oper- 
ates so efficiently in making coat hang- 
ers that it has managed to survive despite 
low-cost Asian competitors. "We're re- 
silient because we're not hi-tech," says 
Michele Pilcher-Duprey, the president. 
A fourth mili, which dates to 1879, 
houses the Bennington County Indus- 
trial Corporation, which provides space 
and support to start-up businesses. 

The old Sagę Street Mili, once aban- 
doned and sold at a tax sale, has been 
resurrected into the Vermont Arts Ex- 
change, which Matthew Perry and his 
wife, Patricia Pedreira, created to make 
art accessible to people of all ages and 
incomes. It runs arts programs in local 
schools, at summer camps and at the 
Vermont Veterans Home and sponsors 
the hugely popular North Bennington 
Halloween paradę. It also draws the 
community into the mili itself for 
classes that include ceramics, paint- 
ing, rug hooking, jewelry making, an 
Open Teen Studio and lessons for be- 
ginners called "Drawing for the Ab- 
solutely Terrified." 


BENNINGTON MUSEUM 



Fine arts • Vintage luxury car 
Military history • Grandma Moses 


Family Center • Special exhibits 
OPEN DAILY • CLOSED WED 
75 Main St • Bennington VT • 802-447-1571 
www.benningtonmuseum.org 


Join us for Moosefest! 

May 2005 - October 2005 

Moosefest 2005 PARTIAL EVENT LIST: 

JULY 17th: 

Croquet Toumament 

AUGUST I4th: 

Battle Day Paradę 

Bennington september i6th-i8th: 

Benningon/Hemmings Car Show 

OCTOBER 29th: 




Moosefest Gala and Auction 

www.benningtonmoosefest.com 



5 or forty years, 

Charles Dewey 

Mas Been malęing and restoring 
furniture andfancy looodzoor 

91 Cowpatfi Lane 

Bennington, 05201 802 -ĄĄ 2 -^ 8 l 0 



A Vermont Destination 
from Homebaked Goods to the 
Amazing Moose Cornfield Maże 

Route 7 South • Bennington, VT 

phone: 802-447-7780 
www.theapplebarn.com 


For morę information cali 1-800-229-0252 or yisit www.bennington.com 



HAULS LIKE A DUMP TRUCK 

YET IT HANDLES WITH EASE! 

Try out the DR® POWERWAGON u - the heavy- 
duty, easy-handling, self-propelled hauler for your yard, 
barn, woodlot or garden - for 6 months RISK-FREE! 




WHY STRUGCLE? 

Hauling heauy loads 
unassisted can strain 
your arms and back! 


mm 


HAUL up to 800 
lbs...up or down hills, 
over rough, even soft, wet ground! 

UNLOADt like a dump truck 
without shoveling or tedious hand labor. 

ENJOY the easy handling of 
4 speeds, Power Reverse, Electric- 
Starting, and Zero-Radius-Turning! 

CAL^TOL^FREE:^ 

1 - 877 - 285-1749 

YES, please send me FREE details of the DR® 
POWERWAGON " including how I can try one out 
for 6 months RISK-FREE! 


. State _ 


_ ZIP _ 


EmaiL 


DR POWER EQUIPMENT, Dept. 51074X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 
I www.drpowerwagon.com 
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NORTH BENNINGTON 



The Chesterfield 
Commerce Park 

Essex County, New York State 


2 

•Located 2 miles from 
Interstate 87 

•4 - Shovel Ready, Pre- 
Permitted 3-5 acres lots 

•EMPIRE ZONĘ 
CERTIFIED LOTS 

•Road infrastructure 

•Water, Sewer & Power 
ON SITE 

•Access to skilled workforce 

•Financing & Incentive 
Programs 

1 3 

E S S E X 

A healthy place to 
grow a business 

1 healthy place to For more information: 

grow a famiiy www.essexcountyida.com 

a healthy place to be tell 518-873-9114 / fax: 518-873-2011 


bilingi 



kilimom 9 ^ond 


Bennington’s Premier Senior Living Community 



Independent Living Assisted Living 

Gorgeous views Thoughtful care 
Fabulous food Transportation 
Social events 24-hour staffing 


300 Yillage Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 


802'447'7000 Cali for a brochure 


"The fact that any arts organization 
has stayed alive for 10 years is rather re- 
markable, and a lot of it is due to the fact 
that we're in a uniąue village and a very 
supportive community/' says Perry. 
"Creativity is in the soil here." 

There's something else there as well, 
intangible but real, that seems to mini- 
mize friction and keep disputes man- 
ageable. By most accounts the firefighters 
and academics, the business people and 
the artists, get along. "I think there's a pi- 
oneering spirit here that causes people to 
come together, take hołd of a situation 
and make it tum out the way they want/' 
says Perry. 

That's echoed by Bob Howe, a long- 
time resident and businessman who 
noted that when Lakę Paran was up for 
sale residents got together to buy it and 
preserve it for recreational use. And when 
the train station began to fali into ruin, 
they acąuired it, restored it and trans- 
formed it into yillage offices. "When a 
need arises, the community gets together 
to make things happen," he says. 

Lilce many other Vermont communi- 
ties, North Bennington faces challenges. 
Village officials say that more local jobs 
and more affordable housing are needed 
to attract the young families that are es- 
sential to keeping it a working yillage 
and not just another suburb. But al- 
though they want growth, they don't 
want too much of it. For example, some 
residents would like to see the Park-Mc- 
Cullough House become even more suc- 
cessful, but not so successful that it 
attracts so many wedding parties, school 
groups and tour buses that it disrupts the 
tranąuility of the yillage. 

Ron Pembroke said a goal of the 
trustees is to keep the yillage viable 
without dramatically changing its 
character. And Bob Howe seemed to 
reflect the view of many when he said, 
"We're a little haven and we should 
preserye it in a good way." 


Tony Mano began his journalism career as 
a high school sports reporter for the Rut- 
land Herald. He recently retired as editor 
of Newsday on Long Island and lives in 
Old Bennington part-time. Kevin Bubriski 
lives in Shaftsbury. 

F DD II (I fi D [• R- ea d a b° ut Shirley Jackson, 
Uri lUIU11L* the writing of her famous 
short story “The Lottery" and North Ben¬ 
nington at www.VermontLife.com. 
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PADDLERS' TRAIL 

(Continued from page 31) 

stone warehouses linę the shore and 
there are lighthouses built from 1826 on, 
some of which still serve as navigational 
aids for today's boaters. The harbors of 
Burlington and Essex, New York, exist 
much as they were in the 19th century. 

For the historically minded paddler 
Lakę Champlain is a treasure trove of 
discoveries. Although it may be one of 
the most beautiful bodies of water in 
the world, "The lake's American his- 
tory enriches the aesthetic experience be- 
yond one's wildest dreams," said Cohn. 

For example, south of Basin Harbor 
lies Arnold Bay, named for Benedict 
Arnold, who — in his pre-traitor days — 
commanded the American fleet on the 
lakę in 1776. Arnold successfully de- 
layed the British at the Battle of Valcour 
Island, farther north on the lalce, and re- 
treated to the Addison County bay that 
now bears his name. There he destroyed 
his five ships so the British couldn't cap- 
ture the boats for their own use — a piv- 
otal moment in the Revolutionary War. 

Today, Lalce Champlain sees very lit- 
tle action, military or otherwise. The 
lalce, particularly south of Burlington, 
sees minimal motorized boat traffic, 
though weekends are naturally busier. 

As I pushed out from Basin Harbor 
early one autumn, the fading sun inched 
toward the mountains, saturating the 
sky with a blush of ocher, pumpkin and 
goldenrod. Dipping my paddle into the 
deep water, I created swirls of concen- 
tric circles, each lingering slightly be- 
fore dissolving into the lake's shiny 
surface. Except for some geese, I had no 
companions — no fellow paddlers or 
devoted anglers — and that's one of the 
great treats this lalce has to offer. 

"There's a lot of diversity on Lakę 
Champlain. You can go 20 miles south 
or north, or across the lalce, and have a 
completely different experience," said 
McConnell. "If you put in at a different 
spot and paddle a few miles, you can dis- 
cover your own little bit of solitude." 


Wendy Knight is an awaid-winning free- 
lance writer from Ferrisburgh. Her last 
article for Vermont Life was “Isis Is for 
W om en ” in the Winter 2004-2005 issue. 


Ff]R MflRP To read Ralph Nading Hill ' s 

rUn ll/l U li L« 19S5 essay about the seasons 
of Lakę Champlain, go to the link for the 
Lakę Champlain Paddlers 7 Trail story at 

www.YermontLife.com. 
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WILL MOSES 


"Moose Woods" $100. 

The King ofthe North Woods! 

"Art to warm your heart & home" 


8" x 10" 


MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT. . . 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 
FREE color catalog is also anailable, cali 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT 

Craft Flaus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

F. H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT Yermont Gift Barn, So. Burlington, VT 


^Kjiic eiul of 
gS&ountry hiail 


Elegant fireplaced rooms and luxury suites, 
award-winning dining, massage, hiking trails 
on 160 acrcs in Southern Vermont. 
Seasonal packagcs. Smali country weddings. 

uindlianihill.com 800-944*4080 
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In Vergenn.es, a Cool Culinary Trio 


By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 


V ERGENNES, THE OLDEST city in 
Vermont and the third oldest in 
the nation (after New Haven and 
Hartford, Connecticut), is also, with an 
area of about 1,200 acres, thought to be 
among the smallest. But it manages to 
provide its roughly 2,700 residents and 
visitors with amenities usually found 
only in morę populous settings: bou- 
tiąues, inns, an imposing Greek 
Revival library, a grand old (and fully 
renovated) opera house, an excellent 
winę shop (Vergennes Winę), a fresh 
market (the Fat Hen) that makes its 
own sausage, and a culinary cavalcade 
of eateries. 

Among the restaurants of Vergennes 
are three especially notable ones, each 
with its own flavor and price rangę. 
The best-known and most established 


is Christophe's on the Green, where chef 
Christophe Lissarrague has been offering 
his "innovative French cuisine" sińce 
1995. A native of St. Jean-de-Luz on the 
Cóte Basąue of Southwest France, Lis¬ 
sarrague traveled, lived and cooked all 
over the world — from Kobe, Japan, to 
New York City to Paris — before settling 
in Vermont. He combines the flavors 
and techniąues of traditional French 
dishes with seasonally inspired products 
and flavors. 

Lissarrague might, for example, fili 
mild green peppers with a traditional 
cod brandade or infuse creme brulee 
with ginger, or turn a tarte Tatin — a 
dessert madę with apples — into an ap- 
petizer featuring portobello mush- 
rooms. The dishes on the menu change 
weekly and feature many local, sea- 


sonal and organie products, including 
Vermont-raised lamb, pork, chicken 
and rabbit. Jay Vogler of Bingham Brook 
Farm in nearby Charlotte provides the 
restaurant with organie greenhouse- 
grown Basąue peppers, zucchini blos- 
soms, baby leeks and cape gooseberries, 
among other specialties. Seafood is 
sent overnight each day from New York 
City. The result is that Christophe^, 
which was also one of the first restau¬ 
rants to introduce a cheese course to 
Vermonters, has been a destination 
dining spot sińce it opened. 

Meanwhile two relative newcomers, 
Eat Good Food, which opened in 2001, 
and The Black Sheep Bistro, which 
served its first steak and frites in 2002, 
have multiplied the culinary attractions 
of Yergennes. 
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Morę casual than Christophe^, The 
Black Sheep Bistro offers classic French 
bistro cuisine with an emphasis on high- 
ąuality ingredients. This tiny eatery on 
Main Street combines floor-to-ceiling 
Windows, black exterior tńm and, in sum- 
mer, outdoor tables for a look that, in 
the words of one reviewer, "oozes Euro- 
pean chic. ,/ And at bargain prices, no less. 

Manhattan-bred chef Michel Mahe 
has created a menu in which all appe- 
tizers are $5, all entrees $17, and all 
desserts $5. Wines are $20, $25 and $30 
a bottle, $5 per glass. "It's a variation on 
a prix-fixe menu, which sometimes 
forces people to eat morę than they 
want," says Mahe. "This way, people 
can lcnow what they are going to spend 
before they walk in the door." 

The food is elegant yet approachable: 
nothing scary or weird about a rack of 
lamb with a rosemary demi-glace, for 
example, or a New York strip stealc 
with a cognac pan sauce. Regulars 
clamor for the capered salmon calces, 
the duck tenderloin egg rolls and the 
creme brulee. But Mahe is perhaps best 
known for serving, with each entree, a 
heaping bowl of garlic mashed potatoes 
and a large paper cone fuli of crisp 
French fries accompanied by three dip- 
ping sauces: a basil-mayonnaise, a gar¬ 
lic emulsion, and — lest you fear your 
fries are getting too fancified — 
ketchup. Low-carb dieters beware: 
These are nearly impossible to resist. 

Mahe earned his cooking stripes in 
the family business, a venerable mid- 
town Manhattan eatery called Le Cheval 
Blanc run by his French-born father. 
(Mahe spent nearly every summer of his 
youth in Brittany, and his French is flu- 
ent.) After graduating from Cornell Uni- 
versity's School of Hotel Administration, 
his work took him around the country, 
and he madę the transition from the 
kitchen to food and beverage operations. 
"I missed cooking," he says simply, and 
by a strolce of serendipity he met, at a 
friend's party in Vermont, Floery Ma- 
honey, who was then looking for a chef 
to open the Starry Night Cafe in nearby 
Ferrisburgh. Mahe signed on. His Ver- 
mont roots grew deeper when he met his 
partner, Sarah Stradtner of Vergennes ; 
the couple now has a son, Jonah. Three 
years ago, Mahe took over the defunct 
Main Street Bistro, renovating it to re- 
semble the eateries he had patronized on 
his travels in France. He installed verti- 
cal wainscoting, ceiling fans and chose 


for his decor lighter versions of what he 
calls the "traditional bistro colors" of 
mustard and burgundy. He ordered chairs 
from France and hung on the walls the 
yellowing Daumier prints that had 
graced his father's restaurant for decades. 
The result is a space that is cozy yet not 
claustrophobic; the kind that lends itself 
to lively conversation. 

"I cali my cooking 'French comfort 
food/ and I wanted, above all, for people 
to be comfortable here," he says. The 
continuing popularity of the place indi- 
cates that they are. 

His most recent venture is as a con- 
sultant to the founders of The Black 
Door in Montpelier, which opened in 
November of last year. Mahe designed 
the menu — complete with the tiered 
pricing plan (but minus the mashed 
potatoes and frites); his young pro- 
tege, Tyne Sansom, is in charge of the 
kitchen. 

Down another notch on the formality 
scalę — but right up there when it comes 
to ąuality — is Eat Good Food, an eclec- 
tic deli/cafe/specialty food storę just up 
Main Street from The Black Sheep. The 
design of the place — the retro graphics, 
the colorful walls and accents (yellow, 
chartreuse, red, coral, gray, orange, fuch- 
sia), the industrial stainless-steel shelv- 
ing, the exposed stone wali and the 
mismatched tables and chairs — epito- 
mize hip urban funk. 

"Every time I go in there, I wonder 
where all these really cool-loolcing peo¬ 
ple come from," says a friend who lives 
in Charlotte. My theory is it's the place 
itself; go in, sit down and you automat- 
ically achieve a patina of cool. 

The menu — panini, fresh salads, 
soups, brioche, flatbreads, brownies, bis- 
cotti and morę — is smart and enticing. 
And all the food, with the exception of 
the bread and dry pasta, is homemade. 
(The bread is balced on the premises from 
purchased frozen dough.) 

Eat Good Food is the brainchild of 
graphic designer-turned-restaurateur 
Tara Vaughan-Hughes, a tali, slim ener- 
getic woman whose American palate 
was transformed by living in London for 
six years with her British husband, nov- 
elist Pip Vaughan-Hughes. 

"The variety of food you can get over 
there is phenomenal," she said. Return- 
ing to Vermont — where she had previ- 
ously worked as a cook in Burlington at 
the original Ben & Jerry's ("back when 
they had a kitchen"), at the Daily Planet 


and Leunig's — she found that, to her 
surprise, "it was hard to get certain in¬ 
gredients: high-quality prosciutto, cer¬ 
tain cheeses, olives and olive oils." Her 
restaurant grew out of her search for 
good food. 

She buys as many local products as she 
can: produce, chicken, eggs, meats, dairy, 
apples and cheeses, then worlcs with her 
Staff to transform them into an as- 
tounding variety of food: at least a dozen 
kinds of panini, couscous, potato sal¬ 
ads, crab cakes, deep-dish ąuiche, pasta 
salad, scones, cookies and cakes. 

(Continued on page 72) 



Bistro with pan-seared salmon and 
his trademark cone of French fries. 
Opposite page, Tara Vaughan-Hughes, 
surronnded by the kind of food that 
has madę Eat Good Food, 
her dęli!cafe!storę, so popular. 
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Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 



M©t©r lim 


76 Deluxe Rooms & Suites. Walking distance 
to restaurants and downtown. Central to ski 
areas and recreational activities. 

141 West Main St. Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-8351 • Fax: 802-447-3889 


www.theparadisemotorinn.com 



Southern Termom: 

ARLINGTON 

Arlington s West Mountain Inn. Nestled 
on 150 mountainside acres overlooking the fa- 
mous Battenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, cycle or 
visit with our llamas. Full-service countiy inn 
with scenie views and fine countiy dining sur- 
rounded by a comfoitable ambiance where the 
“warmth extends beyond the fireplace.” Din- 
ner and bmnch reservations reąuired. i; Wed- 
dings our Specialty.” Handicapped accessible. 
Carlson Family, Innkeepers. Route 313, 
Arlington, (802) 375-6516, 
www.westmountaininn.com. 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. Offering 76 rooms and 
suites. Cable TV, data ports. Some include 
private balconies or patios, others offer re- 
laxing jacuzzis and saunas. Nearby to down¬ 
town shops and restaurants, theater and every 
attraction in Southwestern Vermont. Family- 
owned and operated for over 30 years. 141 W. 
Main St., Bennington, VT 05201, (802) 442- 
8351 , www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 

BROWN S VTLLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort For a memo- 
rable getaway. Standard rooms, luxuiy suites 
with fireplace, and condos with fuli kitchen. 
Fitness center, Olympic size indoor/outdoor 
pools, sauna and Jacuzzi. Dining options. 
Hiking, mountain biking, horseback ricling, 
golfing. Near Woodstock, Quechee and 
Hanover with interesting shops, restaurants, 
museums, covered bridges, and uniąue Ver- 
mont attractions. 6 miles off 1-91. Route 44, 
Brownsville, Vermont 05037, (800) 243-0011, 
www.ascutney.com. 

(See our ad on page 14.) 

MANCHESTER 

Palmer House Resort MoteL Located on 20 
acres. 9-hole par 3 golf, tennis, heated out- 
door/indoor lap pool, stocked trout pond. 
Luxurious rooms include all amenities. New 
suites with fireplace, jacuzzi and private bal- 
cony overlooking the surrounding Green 
Mountains. Dinę at famous a Ye Olde Tavern” 
adjacent in a historie 1790 setting. Light Con¬ 
tinental breakfast available. U.S. 7A North, 
Manchester Ctr., VT 05255-0657, 

(802) 362-3600 or (800) 917-6245. 

www.palmerhouse.com. 




Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant. Ko- 

mantic 21-room country inn offers luxurious 
rooms and suites with fireplaces (some with 
2), Jacuzzi tubs, porches and stunning moun¬ 
tain views in Southern Vermonts historie 
Manchester Village. Walk to The Equinox 
Resort for four-season activities, golf and spa 
services. Shopping. hiking, theater, restau¬ 
rants, arts, culture nearby. Fine dining with a 
first-class winę list. Seasonal paekages. 39 
West Road, Manchester, VT 05254, 

(800) 822-2331, www.reluctantpanther.com. 
(See our ad on page 11.) 


WEST TOWNSHEND 
Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a coun¬ 
try road, “... the kind of place you go when 
you want to retreat from the worki " Elegant 
country inn on 160 acres in Southern Vennont 
with 21 luxurious guest rooms/suites. Breath- 
taking views, award-winning dining, hiking 
trails. Seasonal paekages. Smali country wed- 
dings. Dedicated conference center. 

(800) 944-4080 or (802) 874-4080, 
www.windhamhill.com. 

(See our ad on page 65.) 



Central Yermont: 


BAS IN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres 
on a secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Cham- 
plain. 77 lakeside cottages, most with fire¬ 
places, and two main guest houses. Golf, 
tennis, water sports and a great children’s 
program. Open May through October. Basin 
Harbor Club, 4800 Basin Harbor Road, Ver- 
gennes, VT 05491, (800) 622-4000, 
www.basinharbor.com 


KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Over- 
looking the majestic mountains and pristine 
recreational lakę on 345 acres, a short drive 
from Killington and Rutland, this four-season 
resort offers “breathtaking views”, unparal- 
leled dining and endless outdoor advenmre 
including horseback riding, lakę activities, 
swimming and fly-fishing. 33 luxurious 
lodge rooms and cabins. Seasonal paekages 
for families and couples. 195 Mountain Top 
Road, Chittenden, VT 05737, (800) 445-2100. 
www.mountaintopinn.com, 

(See our ad on page 83 ) 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 
1803 National Register Landmark on the invit- 
ing Middlebury Green, now an elegantly com- 
fortable eleven-room inn. Private baths, and 
every other modern amenity presented in the 
charm of the early nineteenth century. Deli- 
cious Continental breakfast served to guest 
rooms. Outstanding, pampering service in a dis- 
tinctive setting. 71 South Pleasant St., Middle- 
bury, VT 05753, (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512. 
www.InnontheGreen.com 
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The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 coun¬ 
try inn overlooking the village greens in a 
lovely, lively college town. Offering 177 years 
of Vermont hospitality and superb New Eng- 
land farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. 
Walking distance to musenms and fine shops 
and close to Middlebury College Golf Course. 
Member of Historie Hotels of America, AAA 
♦♦♦ On The Greens, Middlebury, VT 
05753, (800) 842-4666, (802) 388-4961, 

www.middleburyinn.com, 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont's pre¬ 
mier hotel & conference center. Featuring 
immaculate accommodations with a high 
standard of hospitality and comfoit. Our J. 
Morgans Steakhouse is a “must stop” for 
fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday brunch. 
100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 

(802) 223-5252 or (800) 274-5252, 
www.capitolplaza.com, 

J. Morgan’s Steakhouse at the Plaża. A lit- 
tle of everything and a whole lot of beef. Fab- 
ulous American food and outrageous steaks! 
Aged-in-house beef, piime rib roasted nightly, 
seafood, specialty pastas and salads. Casual, 
comfortable setting with running model trains. 
Breakfast, lunch, dinner and Sunday brunch. 
A ni ust stop on ourtrips througb Montpelier. ” 
- Boston, MA. (802) 223-5222, 100 State 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

ROCHESTER 

Classic Farmhouse Rentals. As a child my 
parents rented a Vermont farmhouse for our 
family vacations. Looking back on those times 
I realize they were very special.. .back roads, 
country life and fresh air! Vermont Farm- 
houses available for weekend getaways to 
month-long vacations and lifelong memo- 
ries. Centrally located in Rochesteris beauti- 
ful North Hollow. (802) 767-4252, 
vertmont@sover.net, 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple 
pie, fresh-baked bread! Experience the sea- 
sons of life on a Vermont farm! Hike, swim, 
catch a falling star or a drop of mapie syrup! 
Come home to an award-winning dairy farm 
in the Green Mountains. Guest lodging in 
our 1825 farmhouse includes excellent meals. 
Experience the Real Vermont! Bob and Beth 
Kennett, 511 Libeity Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 
05767, (802) 767-3926, 
www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

STARKSBORO 

Russell Family Farm. Established 1800. Ex- 
perience a working farm. Family operated, 
with cows, horses and mapie sugaring oper- 
ation on the farm. Stay in the historie 1800 
farmhouse with private cjuarters and private 
bath, or stay in our post and beam cabin 
overlooking the farmstead, the Green Moun¬ 
tains, and the Adirondacks. Keeping family in 
farming. 6248 Vt. Rt. 116, Starksboro. VT 
05487, (802) 453-2077, 
russel 1 fa rm@gma vt. net, 
www.russellfamilyfarm.com 



VERMONT VACAT10NS 
Classic Farmhouse Rentals 
Centrally located for the best 
Vennont has to offer! 

Now Available to Rent 
2, 3, 4 Bedroom Homes 
Weekend • Week • Month 
ln Rochester’s Beautiful North Hollow 

802.767.4252 


QTQ 


• Reunions • Weekend Getaway *Weddings 



Hhe ^Middlebury Hnn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800-842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 


• FAMILY OPERATED WORKING FARM • 



Russell 

Family Farm 

Guest Rooms • Maple Syrup 
Antioues 


Stay In Historie Farm House | 

Private Quarters & Bath 

6248 VT. RT. 116 
Starksboro, VT 05487 
802-453-2077 

www.russellfamilyfarm.com 


• COME MAPLE SUGAR WITH US! • 



A Timeless Experience 

Stunning scenery, charming accommodations, exceptional 
dining, championship golf course, extensive activities 
and extraordinary value. 
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“Local ingredients used in absolutely 
exquisite ways.” —Fodods 

IN N O VATIVE FRENCH COUNTRY FOOD 
802-877-3413 

WWW.CHRISTOPHESONTHEGREEN.COM 


VERGENNES 

Christophe s on the Green. One of New 

EnglancTs finest restaurants serving innova- 
rive French cuLsine sińce 1995. Seasonal menus 
featuring local organically-grown produce and 
meats. Fish fedexed daily from NYC. Tasting 
menu with paired wines. Hand-ripened French 
cheeses. Outdoor terrace. A dining experi- 
ence not to be missed. Intimate, upscale, yet 
unpretentious. Vegetarians welcome. Serving 
dinner 5:30-9:30 p.m. Tuesday-Saairday. (802) 
877-3413, www.christophesonthegreen.com. 
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Nestled between Stowe’s Mt Mansfield and Stowe Village, 
The Grey Fox Inn & Resort extends your summer experience 
through its wide variety of amenities and accommodations. 
The adjacent recreation path. wooded and by the river, 
provides miles of paved walkways for hiking, biking or 
blading. For relaxation, theres our hot tub and sauna, 
indoor pool, fitness facilities, and billiards. In the Dutch 
Pub and entertainment lounge, you can experience popular 
concerts through our state-of-the-art DVD surround system. 
The Grey fox Inn offers everything from lovely inn rooms 
to elegant suites and condos -many with decks, mountain views, Jacuzzis and fireplaces. 
Included is a fuli breakfast at the famous Dutch Pancake Cafe. 

Oi^Ae/iyou t/wi/ o/$fou>e. . .t/ii/iAoft/ic Y/tcy ffox Shn & Sftaoz/. 

990 Mountain Road Stowe, Vermont 05672 
www.stowegreyfoxinn.com 800-544-8454 or 802-253-8921 _ 




“£ummer afternoon... dummer afternoon... the two 
most beautiful mrdd in the Englidh language. ” 

- Henry James 


THE 

GREEN MOUN TAIN 

Since 1855 AINN 


"IrpppTbitiilij £d dtje 

A Mointaln Resort ln the EunortAN TRAPmoy 

HV IHI- ► A U11 V I HA I INSHIKUI “ I HI-SOI iMHIł-Ml 


GreenMountainlnn.com • 800-253-7302 


TrappFamily.com • 800-826-7000 


A Grand Lodge in the Mountauu 

Mountain Kids Club for Kids of all Ages 
Musical Fun • Butterfly Catching • Fishing 
Naturę Hikes • Horse-drawn Wagon Rides 
Fun for Moms & Dads too • Gourmet Dining 
Luxury Accommodations 


A Legendary Village Report 

105 Rooms, Luxury Suites & Townhouses 
Country Breakfasts • Famous Whip Bar & Grill 
Health Club • Jacuzzi • Sauna • Massage 
Families Welcome • Recreation Path 
and morę just outside our door! 


SAYOR SUMMER IN 


Yergennes Opera House. An historie 189^ 
landmark, tlie beautifully restored Yergennes 
Opera House offers a uniquely elegant set- 
ting for your special event. Situated in lovely 
downtown Yergennes, Yermont s oldest city, 
the opera house provides a delightful venue 
for socializing, musie and dancing. Just ftfteen 
minutes north of Middlebury, and tliirty- min- 
utes south of Burlington, Yergennes is situ¬ 
ated at the heart of the picturesque 
Champlain Valley. Main Street, Yergennes. 
(802) 877-6737, 

www.vergennesoperahouse.org, 

(See our ad on page 19.) 


Northern Yermont: 


EAST BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. Magi- 
cal...spieńdid. ” Selected as an Editors' Pick 
by Yankee and one of “thirty great inns” by 
Trauel & Leisure. Unwind on a 440-acre his¬ 
torie farm estate, laced with miles of spec- 
tacular walking and mountain biking trails. 
Fine dining, horse-drawn wagon rides, 
perennial flower and herb gardens. Seasonal 
packages; 3 hours from Boston. East Burkę, 
VT, (800) 572-4509 or (802) 626-9924, 

www.innmtnview.com. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot 
in a hundred-acre wood. The large house, 
filled with European and American antiques, 
is surrounded by perennial gardens. The 
woods are fuli of trails and there are friendly 
house and barn animals. Rates are $75-$85 sin¬ 
gle, $85495 double. Fuli breakfast. Mariot 
Huessy, P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465, (802) 
899-4694, mariot@homeplacebandb.com. 
www.homeplacebandb.com, 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Casually elegant 
restored 1886 Queen Annę Victorian, in a 
beautiful historie Vermont village. Ninę 
rooms, private batlis. Fuli Vennont Breakfast. 
Perfect for Vermont leisure and business 
travel; smali conferences, retreats and events. 
Across from the Shelburne Museum; Shel- 
burne Farms and Yermont Teddy Bear close 
by. Airport and Burlington 10 minutes. AC, 
phones, TV. Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelburne 
Road, Shelburne, VT 05482, (802) 985-2800, 
(877) 808-1834, 

www.heartofthevillage.com. 
STOWE/WATERBURY 
Butternut Inn. A Bed and Breakfast gem. 
Romantic riverside setting with breathtak- 
ing mountain views. An original .Stowe inn. 
Pine walls, plush couches, crackling fire¬ 
places, intimate friendly atmosphere! Intense 
ambience, privacy. Ninę acres, pool, hot 
tub, 9 common living rooms, billiard table. 
Near recreational path, Stowe trolley access. 
Located between Main Street and Stowe 
Mountain Resort. (800) 3 BUTTER, 

(802) 253-4277, www.butternutinnvt.com. 
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Green Mountain Inn. A classic 1833 village 
resort offering 105 rooms, luxuiy suites and 
townhouses - many with canopy beds, fire- 
side Jacuzzis, and exquisite amenities. Coun¬ 
try breakfasts, famous Whip Bar & Grill, 
afternoon tea, year-round outdoor pool, 
health club with Jacuzzi, sauna and massage, 
afternoon shops, wedding and conference fa- 
cilities. Seasonal packages, families welcome! 
P.O. Box 60, Stowe, VT 05672, (802) 253- 
7301, (800) 253-7302, info@gminn.com, 
www.GreenMountainInn.com /VL. 

Grey Fox Inn & Resort. Country resort 
blending contemporary mountain view rooms 
with balconies and cozy main inn facilities. 
Fireplaces and Jacuzzis. Indoor/outdoor pools, 
hot tub, sauna. Fitness center, Cafe, pub & 
lounge. Central location one mile from Village. 
On the Stowe recreation path. Convenient to 
Restaurants & shopping. Summer Musie, ro¬ 
mance and family packages. 990 Mountain 
Road, Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 544-8454, 
www.stowegreyfoxinn.com. 

Honeywood Inn & Lodge at Stowe. Clos- 
est 3-diamond lodging to skiing, biking, hik- 
ing, set on 9 peaceful acres. Choose B&B with 
8 rooms, 2 suites or Motor Inn with 12 rooms, 
1 suitę. Suites have TV, Jacuzzi, fireplaces, re- 
frigerators, microwaves. Lodge rooms have 
phones, refrigerators, cable TV. Outdoor hot- 
tub, heated pool (summer). Great for wed- 
dings & family reunions. 4527 Mountain Road, 
Stowe, VT 05672, Inn (800) 821-7891 or (802) 
253-4846; Lodge (800) 659-6289 or (802) 253- 
4124, AAA ♦♦♦, honeywd@aol.com, 
www.honeywoodinn.com. 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe s Inti- 
mate Resort welcomes you to seven acres of 
landscaped grounds, creating the perfect 
environment for relaxation. Excellence in 
service, hospitality and accommodations. 
Designer-decorated rooms are stylish with 
special touches and condo-suites have fire¬ 
places and two-person Jacuzzis. Award-win- 
ning “Acjua-Centre” with indoor pool, grand 
Jacuzzi, sauna and mini-gym. Outdoor 
MoonSpa under the pines. P.O. Box 8, Stowe, 
VT, (800) 367-6873, 
www.mountainroadresort.com, 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in 
the European tradition, by the family that in- 
spired The Sound of Musie. 96 luxurious 
rooms, 10 villas and 100 guest houses with 
magnificent mountain views. Gracious dining 
in three restaurants. 2,800 acres for recreation 
and personal exploration. Hiking, garden tours, 
family singalongs, horse-drawn carriage rides, 
concerts in our meadow & Mountain Kids 
Club. Special summer packages available. 
(800) 826-7000. www.trappfamily.com/vl. 
WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor Bed & Breakfast Once upon 
a time in the Northeast Kingdom there was a 
charming Victorian Inn. A spell was cast on the 
250 acres, enchanting all who entered with 
Fabulous Views, Luxurious Sun lit Rooms. a 
Majestic Breakfast and a Royal Tea. Memories 
of this fairytale encounter will never escape 
you. 77 Mapie Lane, West Glover, VT, 

(802) 525-9591. www.maple-manor.com 


Nearby: 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 
The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at 
the junction of U.S. Rte. 7 & MA Rte. 2. Old- 
fashioned New England hospitality at a college 
town inn feamring 125 rooms, indoor pool, 
sauna, hot tub, restaurant, tavern with enter- 
tainment weekends. Sunday bmneh. Special 
stay plaas. Perfect stop for breakfast, lunch, din- 
ner, overnight or longer. (800) 828-0133, local: 
(413) 458-9371. www.williamsinn.com. 


www.VermontLife.com 



the INN at East Burkę, VT 

MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM 



77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GL0VER, VERM0NT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 
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Stowe’s 

Intimate Resort 
Refined accommodations and 
warm personal attention on seven 
flowering acres. Indoor and outdoor 
pools, Jacuzzis, tennis and morę. 

1-800-367-6873 

www.mountainroadresort.com 


In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction ofRoutes US 7 and MA 2 



Reserrations:1.800.828.0133 


125 Rooms - Indoor Pool 
Sauna - Hot Tub 

For Breakfast! For Lunch! 

For Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c The c Williams Mnn 


Special stay plans available for our 
New Year ’v celebration. Join as! 



On the Yillage Green 
Williams town, Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - www.williamsinn.com 
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Richmond, Vt. 802.434.2112 birdsevebuilding.com 


Architecture • Building • Fine Furniture • Interior Design 
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Rusin Pclltos Siana Hptocd 


DIRECTED BY 

Jay Craven 


DVD & Video 
on Sale Now! 

cali 1-888-315-7700 


PRODUCED BY 

Kingdom County 
Productions 
and Yermont 
Public Television 


to order now 


TABLE TALK 

(Continued from page 67) 

Everywhere one looks, a smali detail 
speaks of ąuality, from the imported 
sodas in the cooler to thc tiny salt and 
pepper cellars holding sea salt and 
coarse-ground pepper on each table to 
the huge wheels of imported cheese 
from which Vaughan and her Staff can 
cut slices to order. The retail section of 
the restaurant — just a few shelves 
packed with goodies — features an array 
of imported olive oil, dry pastas, pack- 
aged cookies, jams, spreads and sauces. 
There is also a smali section of cycling 
gear — including Eat Good Food bike jer- 
seys — for the many cyclists who seem 
to find their way to town (see page 53). 

"I try to stock things that aren't read- 
ily available anywhere else/' she says. 
"It's all about taste." 


Food writer Mańalisa Calta lives in Mapie 
Corner, Calais. Natalie Stultz knows the 
cafes of Yergennes well. 


HOW TO GO 

Christophe's on the Green, 5 North 
Green Street, Vergennes f VT; (802) 
877-3413; www.christophesonthe 
green.com. 

Appetizers $9.50; entrees $25.50; 
desserts $9.50; cheese course $9.50; 
prix fixe (appetizer, entree , dessert or 
cheese course) $41 per person; six- 
course tasting menu $ 120 per couple 
(without winę), $190 (with paired 
wines). Tuesday-Saturday, 5:30-9:30 
p.m. from May to October. Closed in 
January. Open Thursday-Saturday, 
5:30- 9:30 p.m. during the remaining 
months. Reservations recommended. 

Black Sheep Bistro , 253 Main Street , 
Vergennes, VT; (802) 877-9991. 

Appetizers $5; entrees $ 17; desserts 
$5. Liquor, beer and winę by the glass 
or bottle. Open 5:30-8:30 p.m. daily. 
Reservations recommended. 

Eat Good Food, 221 Main Street , 
Vergennes, VT; (802) 877-2772; 
www. eatgoodfoodvt. com. 

Sandwiches and panini from $5.25; 
soups from $2.65; scones $1.25. Beer 
and winę by the glass or bottle. Mon- 
day-Thursday 8 a.m.-7 p.m.; Friday 8 
a.m.-8 p.m.; Saturday 8 a.m- 6 p.m.; 
Sunday 9 a.m -3 p.m. Reservations 
recommended for large groups. 
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Sticking Together 

Benson’s Annual Burdock Festival 
Celebrates Community 


Written and Photographed by Caleb Kenna 


O ther towns might consider bur- 
docks a nuisance, but Benson (pop. 
1,054) sets aside a weekend each 
summer during which the Velcro-like 
burdock is the center of attention — ap- 
preciated, celebrated and fashioned into 
paradę floats and fanciful sculptures. 

In fact, this sticlcy plant, ubiąuitous in 
the fields that surround the town, could 
be a metaphor for the close-knit naturę 
of this smali Rutland County village 
near Lalce Champlain: Once you get at- 
tached to Benson, its big community 
spirit won't let go. 

The Burdock Festival started in 1990 
as a way to attract morę people to the 
town's Family Day paradę and barbe- 
cue. Ed Peltier, owner of Westbrooke 
Gardens, a local garden shop, suggested 
the idea, and Westbrooke Gardens spon- 
sored the festival 
until 2003. 

"It started as a 
firemen's barbecue 
and then became a 
family day," said 
Benson Town Clerk 
and Treasurer Jan 
Ladd, who sported 
a straw hat be- 
decked with a ring 
of burdocks. 

Saturday night is 
the Burdock Bali, at 
which a Burdock queen, prince and 
princess are crowned. Sunday starts with 
the paradę (this year's theme was red, 
white and blue), followed by float judg- 
ing, burdock judging (the largest locally 
grown burdock wins), the Firemen's Bar¬ 
becue, an auction and children's games. 
There is also a townwide yard sale 
throughout the weekend. 

Last year, just about all of Benson 



turned out for the paradę. A 
light breeze ruffled an Ameri¬ 
can flag waving in the warm 
August air as townspeople car- 
ried folding lawn chairs to 
shady spots along the main 
Street. Norman Rockwell 
would have been right at home. 

"It's awesome!" said Deanna 
Britton of the festival. She and her hus- 
band, Daniel, own the Benson Village 
Storę, where townspeople stalced out 
front-porch seats for the paradę. 

Nearby, John Jockell wore a red base¬ 
ball cap covered with burdocks. He was 
standing at a table with a bunch of bur¬ 
docks gathered into a sphere the size of 
a basketball, inviting visitors to pur- 
chase a chance to guess the number of 
burdocks in the bunch. The proceeds 
benefit the nearby 



How to Co 

Benson is just west ofRoute 22 A in 
central western Vermont not far from 
Lakę Champlain. The 2005 Benson 
Burdock Festival and Family Day will 
take place Saturday and Sunday 
August 13-14. The paradę starts at 
10 a.m. on Sunday. Information: 
(802) 537-2611. 


Fair Haven Union 
High SchooPs Pro¬ 
ject Graduation. 

"I love it," said 
Dawn Pedro, who 
was with her chil- 
dren Sydney, 8, and 
Jordan, 10, pulling 
a red, white and 
blue rooster madę 
of burdocks on a 
trailer hitched to a 
riding lawnmower. 
"You see everybody in town with a 
smile on their face." Pedro helped co- 
ordinate the festival and the paradę. 

"It all pulls together," said Sue Janssen. 
"It's lilce a potluck supper, because when 
you invite people to a potluck supper, 
you never lcnow who's bringing what, 
but the meal is always delicious and the 
worst-case scenario would be that you 
had too many desserts!" 





Governor Jim Douglas led the pa¬ 
radę of fire truclcs, tractors, homemade 
floats and children on bicycles. 
"There's so much community spirit in 
Benson," said Douglas, who addressed 
the crowd and handed out prizes for 
the best floats. 

Benson resident Phyllis Gillotti and 
her husband, Joseph, are founding 
members of the Black River Fife and 
Drum Corps, which plays in parades 
around the Northeast. 

"The Black River Fife and Drum 
Corps members live scattered in every 
New England State except Maine," she 
said. "When we realized that the Bur¬ 
dock Festival was going to be held on 
an open weekend, we put out the cali. 
On a few day's notice all the members 
from Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Vermont gave up their first free week¬ 
end in over two months and came up 
to Benson. For some it was their very 
first Burdock Festival; for others it was 
a return to a uniąue experience of hon- 
oring a uniąue plant. Pasadena can 
have the Rosę Bowl Paradę, but the 
Black River Fife and Drum Corps 
prefers marching in the Benson Bur¬ 
dock Festival." 

Caleb Kenna lives in Brandon and also pho¬ 
tographed the Goshen Gallop for this issue 
(page 74). 
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Galloping Through Goshen 

An Annual 10-k Run That’s Tough, Fun and Comes with a Great Meal! 


ByELEANOR Bard 
Photographed by Caleb Kenna 


I treasure my T-shirt from the 2002 
Goshen Gallop. It says, across the 
back in bold white letters against a 
navy background, "Toughest Cross 
Country lOkm In New England." 

The course is actually morę than 10 
kilometers, and when you're on the last 
uphill stretch, sucking dust in the mid- 
summer humidity, it feels like much 
morę than 10 kilometers. The ankle- 
deep mud, the sticks and the hills of the 


cross-country ski trails above the nordic 
center at Blueberry Hill Inn in Goshen 
lengthen the course. Considerably. 

In 2003, the race organizers modified 
the T-shirt to acknowledge the true 
length of the course. It then bragged, 
"Toughest 10.2km in New England/ 7 
which didn't do the race justice. (I was 
convinced the course was closer to 20 
kilometers.) Furthermore, when wearing 
that shirt, I could no longer look down 


my nose at runners of other, tamer races 
and say, "My 10 km kicks your 10 km's 
butt." It put the Goshen Gallop in a cat- 
egory all its own. 

And, truły, it is in a category all its 
own. Runners are loyal to the Gallop. If 
they run no other race all year, they 
make it a point to be in Goshen in late 
July. If they run many other races, they 
also make it a point to be in Goshen in 
late July. The warm memories — the 
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sunshine that butters the rolling Green 
Mountains, the blueberry pickers with 
their canvas hats who barely look up 
from their tin pails, the long-legged dog 
that herds the runners along the entire 
course, and the cover band that lulls 
fatigued racers as they enjoy first-rate 
farę — outlive the memories of pain. 
The good memories also lure runners, in 
the middle of winter, to Blueberry 
Hilllnn.com, where registering for the race 
is the closest thing to being there. 

The first half of the course loops 
around Hogback Mountain, through for- 
est, narrow grassy paths, prime blue¬ 
berry picking and back through the 
forest. This half ends on a steep down- 
hill about a ąuarter mile long that's rut- 
ted from water runoff, littered with 
sticks and rocks of all sizes and dotted 
with hidden features such as grass- 
covered rocks and muddy pits that look 
solid but are hungry for sneakers and 
ankles. This is my favorite part of the 
race. I run trails freąuently and have 
learned a lot about reading terrain, so, 
when many of the runners are carefully, 
haltingly picking their foot placements 
and trying to control the experience, I am 
letting gravity do the worlc for me, let- 
ting my feet fali on the areas with lots of 
smali rocks rather than on the large 
rocks that might turn my ankle. I steer 
my feet toward the grassy fringes of the 
muddy areas instead of the centers. I 
pass a lot of people on this downhill, 
and the rush puts color in my face the 


same way that skiing or riding a roller 
coaster does. In the words of two-time 
women's division winner Martha 
Perkins, "There's no other race like it in 
America. Corning down the hill you 
have to let everything go and roli with 
the planet. That's the safest way." 

The second half of the race is the other 
loop of a figurę eight. The roller-coaster 
downhill brings the runners into a cheer- 
ing crowd of people at the pond next to 
Blueberry Hill Inn. It's tempting to ig- 
nore the water offered here, sińce Corn¬ 
ing downhill is an aerobic rest and sińce 
it's hard to pause when your friends and 
fans are watching and yelling, but this is 
where it's important to hydrate. This 
water station is the quick transition to 
a quad-killing uphill that feels vertical. 
The only thing I like about it is that 
when I make it to the top, it's over. It's 
not the last hill in the race, but it is by 
far the most difficult part of a difficult 
event. For the last mile, the forest spits 
the runners out onto the dirt road that 
leads back to the inn. It is mostly fiat and 
downhill, inviting runners to open up for 
the finish. This section is deceptively 
long though, and the last eighth of a 
mile is uphill. I never really lcnew what 
athletes meant by "digging deep" until 
I attacked this hill for the first time in 
2002 at 100 percent humidity and with 
a woman in my age group breathing 
down my neck. 

The 2003 Goshen Gallop marlced the 
event's 25th anniversary. The competi- 
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How to Gallop 


The 27th Goshen Gallop will be 
held Sunday July 22 , at 4 p.m. at Blue¬ 
berry Hill Inn on the Goshen-Ripton 
Road , offRoute 125 in Goshen. Entry 
which includes baseball caps for the 
first 100 entrants, awards, meal, swim- 
ming and musieis $25 for those who 
preregister, $30 on race day; $14 for the 
meal only; $7 for the meal for those 
under 12. 

For morę information and directions: 
www.blueberryhillinn.com or (800) 
448-0707; info@blueberryhillinn.com. 


tion was stiff, and I like to blame it on 
the many returning champions who 
showed up for the occasion. I was look- 
ing forward to a kinder field in 2004, 
but the pack was still stacked. 

Two former winners, Martha Perkins, 
40, of Lakeville, Connecticut, and Law- 
ton Redman, 28, of Burlington, took first 
in the womeips and men's divisions at 
49:22 and 36:58, respectively. Such times 
might look slow for a 10 -kilometer race, 
but these two are no slouches. 

Perkins runs marathons in two 
hours and 50 minutes (a 6:50-per-mile 
pace). Last summer I often spied her 
arriving or departing from classes at 
Bread Loaf School of English in Ripton 
with her running clothes on and her 
books and pens in a resealable plastic 
bag. Her house was eight miles away 
from campus. 

Redman's 36:58 broke the course 
record, previously set by him. He grew 
up in nearby Florence, ran and skied for 
St. Lawrence University and was a mem- 
ber of the U.S. biathlon team at the 2002 
Winter Olympics in Salt Lakę. Heli miss 
the Gallop this summer because heli 


Runners pass Blueberry Hill Inn at the 
start of last summer's Goshen Gallop. 
Opposite page, blueberry pickers pause 
as a competitor strides along part of 
the rugged trail run. 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


HANDS GIVING YOU 
A ROUGH TIME? 



“Works wonders.” -Denver Post 
“Elsie’s beauty secret.” -Glamour 

It’s remarkable what big things are being reported about the stuff inside our 
little green can. Try some today. Your skin should be softer tomorrow. 
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be in Iraq as a Staff sergeant with his 
Vermont National Guard infantry unit. 

July 25, 2004, was crystalline, and per- 
fect course conditions are probably what 
allowed Redman, who has run and won 
the Gallop four times over the last eight 
years, to break his own record by nine 
seconds. The temperaturę hovered in 
the Iow 70s without a hint of humidity. 
The trail was dry but not too hard, and 
footfalls were mostly predictable. But 
the course isn't usually this packed or 
this dry. Ten-time Gallop runner David 
Dorman of Middlebury remembers the 
first time he ran the race. The course was 
so muddy his shoes were sucked right off 
his feet (not an uncommon occurrence 
at this event). "It was so humid that 
year that I was sweating at the starting 
linę, and it was pouring by halfway 
through. By two-thirds of the way 
through the race I asked myself, 'Did I 
pay for this?' " But by the end, he re¬ 
members thinking, "God. I did that. I'm 
gonna do it again. ,/ He says that the mud 
is one of the reasons he loves the race. "I 
love running in the mud. I love the trails. 
It's all the things your mother said you 
couldn't do. Fm waterproof after all." 

Dorman is not the only Gallop loyal- 
ist who loves this race for the challenge 
of it. Redman, too, likes the course "be- 
cause it is technical and difficult." After 
finishing this year's Gallop — his 16th 
consecutive — Ed Brown said, "It/s like a 
wife. You gotta stick with it. Sometimes 
you love it. Sometimes you hate it." After 
wiping his face with his sweat-sodden T- 
shirt he added, "It's morę hate than love." 

There are a zillion reasons to love this 
race. Some runners like the course for its 
social aspects. Others like it for the 
wooded isolation. The fact that com- 
munity members like Dianę Mott (a 
Blueberry Hill Inn neighbor who's been 
volunteering for the race for 26 years) 
who don't run and have no friends run¬ 
ning in the race come year after year to 
cheer, hand out water or scoop cobbler, 
not only makes runners like me, from 
other parts of the country, feel like guests 
at a party, but it makes us feel like guests 
of honor. Children run about, kicking a 
hall into a soccer goal. There is a croąuet 
set begging to be used. And Griffin, the 
long-legged, wiry-haired dog, lies pant- 
ing, monitoring the festivities without 
apparent affiliation to any group. 

Sitting on the field with a piąte of 
chicken and summer sweet corn on my 
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lap, a beer in my hand and mud caked to 
my legs, surrounded by people Fve never 
met but who feel like friends, listening 
to a local band (The Sleeping Dogs) play 
familiar tunes, it's easy to forget about 
winter, work or even the pain I was in a 
mere half hour before. 

Blueberry Hill Inn owner Tony Clark 
has always been involved in sport, from 
field hoclcey in his native England to bi- 
cycling in the Pyrenees. When I aslced 
him why he started the Gallop, he said 
that it was a promotion for Blueberry 
Hill Inn as well as a way to put to use the 
beautiful Goshen area. Most important, 
though, he said he wanted to do some- 
thing for fun. "How can you go wrong," 
he asked, "with good musie and good 
food? Lots of people come just for the 
meal." Indeed, some come just for the 
fresh blueberry cobbler a la modę. 

About a week and a half before the 
event, I asked Clark why the slogan on 
the T-shirt had changed. He admitted it 
was because runners were kvetching 
about the discrepancy between their fin- 
ishing times and the purported course 
length. This calls to mind the Goshen 
Gallop 10-Minute Rule: Expect your 
time to be at least 10 minutes slower 
than you usually would for 10 kilome- 
ters. For me, kvetching is part of the 
fun, a badge of honor much like the mud 
on my legs and the scratches on my 
knees. It appears that Clark agreed with 
me. I was surprised on race day when I 
unfolded the orange T-shirt with gray, 
lower-case lettering and read, "the tough- 
est lOkm in new england." The ".2" had 
been deleted. I never found out if Clark 
spoke with his silkscreener after our in- 
terview or before. In either case, Fm glad 
he did. I can picture that splash of orange 
in my closet, close to the top of the 
stack, where the 2002 shirt and the other 
shirts I wear often reside. Next year Fil 
have to talk to Clark about the contrast 
of the lower-case gray lettering against 
the orange — it's a little hard to read, and 
I don't want to have to point it out to 
people. Nobody lilces a show-off. 


Eleanor Bard got to know the Goshen Gal¬ 
lop while attending the Breadloaf School 
of English. She has run three Gallops and 
lives in Chatham, New Jersey. 

[fin II I nn [• The recipe for Blueberry Hill 
I Utl II/IUiIL Inn's famous blueberry cob¬ 
bler is at www.VermontLife.com. 
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By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 


R ecently, a crowd gathered in 
Burlington^ Oakledge Park — 
moms, dads, troops of excited kids, 
many in wheelchairs. They came to in- 
augurate a treehouse. 

Snipping the ceremoniał ribbon would 
be two boys who could not walk. And 
that was the celebration's point: chil- 
dren riding wheelchairs up into a big 
white oak. 

Most kids like to climb trees. Maybe 
we inherited the impulse from ances- 
tral tree-nesters. But for children who 
cannot climb, that urge to ascend must 
be poignant. 

What if they could go up? 
Burlington^ mayor, Peter Clavelle, 
told the crowd he expected kids with 
disabilities to visit the new treehouse. 
Adults with disabilities too, and seniors 
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and picnickers and 
Cub Scout packs. He 
even imagined arbo- 
real City Council 
meetings. Shelburne 
philanthropist Lois 
McClure said she 
contributed because 
the treehouse so 
pleased her late hus- 
band. But the most 
eloąuent speaker 
was a boy who could not speak. 

Christopher Osborne-Hull, 18, who 
has severe athetoid cerebral palsy, rolled 
to the microphone in a motorized wheel- 
chair. He grinned at the crowd. His 
mother spoke for him. 

"My Chris is wearing a Superman 
shirt in honor of his hero, Christopher 


Chris Osborne-Hull drives onto 
Burlington's new accessible tree¬ 
house at Oakledge Park last fali. 
Top, Foreoer Young Treehouses 
founders Dr. Phil Trabulsy, left, and 
Bill Allen with camper Michael Ford 
in the treehouse the gro up built at 
Camp Ta-Kum-Ta in Colchester. 




















Reeve," Nancy Osborne said. Her son 
had eagerly anticipated the paralyzed 
actoris appearance at this opening, but 
Reeve died. "In spirit he's here," Nancy 
Osborne said. Then her son spoke to the 
crowd using his laptop Computer. His 
synthesized voice exclaimed: "My first 
time up the ramp, it felt like I was really 
cłimbing to the tree!" 

His mother said: "It's awesome that 
someone had the dream to do this." 

This dream began in 1997. Dr. Phil 
Trabulsy, a hand surgeon at Burlington's 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, contracted 
hepatitis performing surgery. He had to 
take medical leave. 

To cheer him up, his friend Bill Allen, 
an insurance man, suggested they build 
a treehouse together. An older neigh- 
bor's complaint — Why didn't they build 
it so she could climb up? — gave the 
two men an idea. 

Both served on the board of the 
Make-a-Wish Foundation, which 
strives to fulfill seriously ill children's 
dreams. It occurred to them that tree- 
houses might be good medicine for 
children with disorders from muscular 
dystrophy to cancer. 

But how do you get a lcid in a wheel- 
chair up a tree? 

For Bill Allen, who says he's never 
grown up, that was a mere detail. 

Allen's enthusiasm is inspiring. He 
inspired architect John Connell, founder 
of Yestermorrow Design/Build School, in 
Warren. Connell inspired one of the 
schooPs teachers, James Roth, known 
by his childhood nickname, B'fer, who 
once lived in a treehouse. 

They thought: What if, instead of shin- 
nying up the tree's trunk, you ascended 
a ground-to-treehouse ramp? 

On Yestermorrow^ campus, they built 
a prototype. Its long ramp rosę gently 
enough for a child in a wheelchair to 
navigate. And the wooden ramp zigzag- 
ging up through the foliage doubled as a 
naturę walk. 

Soon Forever Young Treehouses set 
up shop in Burlington. B'fer Roth be- 
camc chief designer and builder. And 
the new nonprofit built its first tree¬ 
house at Camp Ta-Kum-Ta, for kids with 
cancer, on the shore of Lakę Champlain 
in Colchester. 

Kids loved it. Reąuests began flowing in. 


"It takes a village to build one of these 
treehouses," says Allen. Forever Young 
Treehouses supplies the design and ex- 
pert workers. Funding comes from the 
sponsoring organization and donors. For 
instance, at two South Burlington 
schools — Central and Orchard — stu- 
dents raised funds to donate to Forever 
Young Treehouses. Volunteer workers 
pitch in. Because these treehouses re- 
ąuire such long ramps and must be 
engineered to take the weight of wheel- 
chairs and substantial numbers of peo- 
ple, costs average $140,000. But that has 
not dampened enthusiasm. 

Allen shows off a map marking every 
State where Forever Young Treehouses 
has completed a project or has one pend- 
ing. Besides four in Vermont, the list 
includes California, Texas, Wisconsin, 
Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire. "And we have reąuests from vir- 
tually every State," Allen says. 

Each treehouse is specifically designed 
for its site. "For one thing, you have to 
consider the tree's species, maturity, 
growth ratę, and — as the tree grows — 
how you will cut away flooring around 
the trunk," Allen says. 

"At the start, it hurts the tree a little," 
says Allen, "but we use the best engi- 
neering and tree biology possible, and 
after the treehouse goes up, these trees 
get special nurturing." 

Forever Young Treehouses' largest 
project was for actor Paul Newman's 
Hole in the Wall Gang Camp in Con¬ 
necticut, for kids with cancer and seri- 
ous blood diseases. It mimics an Old 
West outlaw hideout, including secret 
doors. It spreads its weight among 23 
trees. Its ramp zigzags 340 feet. And 
the treehouse plus ramp totals 4,800 
sąuare feet. "When we were building 
it, Paul Newman would hang out with 
the guys, and he threw parties for us," 
says Allen. 

Each treehouse is uniąue. For instance, 
Burlington's Oakledge Park project rests 
on Steel beams instead of wood. This 
treehouse is open to all, and the number 
of people it must support is unpre- 
dictable so it reąuires extra strength. 
Local companies donated the Steel 
beams, plus engineering expertise and 
skilled lahor. 



HOW TO CLIMB 


Forever Young Treehouses ; 178 

Main Street , Suitę 301, Burlington, 


VT 05401; (802) 862-4630; www.tree 
houses.org. 

Oakledge Park. Open year- 
round; admission charged May 1 
through Labor Day. On Lakę Cham¬ 
plain on Burlington's south side; 
take Flynn Avenue into the park; 
the treehouse is to left of the large 
shelter. For information: Burlington 
Department of Parks and Recre- 
ation, (802) 864-0123. 


On opening day, the treehouse's cop- 
per roof remained unfinished. But the 
hop hornbeam railings were up. So were 
the supporting beams and planking of 
ipe, a sustainably harvested hardwood 
from Brazil. Railing uprights, from a 
Waitsfield sawmill, were hemlock and 
spruce, some with bark still on. 

And when the speeches ended, a 
wheelchair brigade rolled up the ramp, 
led by the two ribbon cutters, Chris Os- 
borne-Hull and Ben Wood-Lewis, 5, who 
also has cerebral palsy. Walkers followed, 
including several golden retrievers. Allen 
and Phil Trabulsy were just back from 
Detroit, where Forever Young Tree¬ 
houses received a da Vinci Award for 
helping people with disabilities. They 
looked on, grinning. 

"I brought a friend up into a treehouse, 
an older guy with a heart monitor, and 
his heart ratę dropped 20 beats per 
minutę — a treehouse is morę peaceful 
than a front porch," said Allen. "All the 
good things in life are up high, like 
heaven." 


Joyce Rogers Wolkomii lives in East Mont- 
pelier. Photographer Natalie Stultz lives in 
South Burlington. 
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Grecn Moimtaiu Gifts 



2006 Calendars 


2006 Yermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10V1, wire- 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC6010 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2006 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB6011 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2006 Yermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This pocket-sized weekly calendar with space for 
reminders, notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of 
Vermont’s spectacular seasons. 

CPC6035 $6.95 (Two or morę: $6.50 ea.) 



save :t>z.yu. 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC6045 



The Sabra Field 2006 Calendar 

Yermont Life is proud to present a collection of 12 
stunning images by one of Vermont’s most popular 
artists. Sabra Fields prints are renowned for capturing 
the beauty of the Vermont countryside and now you 
can enjoy her art in this striking new calendar. 

10 x 10 opening to 10 x 20. 

CSF6040 $14.95 



Yermont Atlas & Gazetteer 



Vermont Seasons Calendar 2006 with 
Weather Notes 

Vermont Life’s lar gest format wali calendar! 

Showcasing the beauty of Vermont in all its seasonal 
splendor. Each month features a beautiful photo, 
fascinating Vermont weather facts, lorę and statis- 
tics, plus room to write your own notes. 13 x 10‘/ś, 
i opening to 13 x 21. 

i CWE6052 $12.95 (Two or morę: $11.95 ea.) 


Eleventh Edition 

You can rely on this Atlas & Gazetteer 
to provide the most complete, up-to- 
date maps of Vermont. In addition to 
topographic maps with unbeatable 
detail there is gazetteer information that 
will help you plan activities such as 
camping, canoeing, scenie drives, muse- 
um and historie site visits and much 
morę. Street maps for 50 cities and 
towns. 72 pp. 11 x 1514, paperback. 

BDLM534 $19.95 


ORDER TOLL FREE: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 0526 • 8AM-430PMET 
ON-LINĘ: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a day! 
BY MAIL: Yermont Life magazine, 6 Baldwin St, Montpelier, VT 05602 
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Woodstocks Great Sculptor 


ByC assie Horner 



A boy born in Woodstock 200 years 
ago would grow up to become a 
household word across the United 
States for his neo-classical rendition 
in marble of "The Greek Slave." 

The nudę sculpture of a Turkish 
girl in chains was exhibited exten- 
sively from 1847-1848, delighting 
some Victorian viewers and scan- 
dalizing others. And as recently as 
this past winter there was a minor 
flap at the Vermont State House 
about where to display a lamp 
based on the sculpture. Unfortu- 
nately, its stop in Woodstock in the 
1840s came during the haying season 
so most people couldn't take time to 
go into town. 

The man responsible was Hiram 
Powers, born on July 29, 1805, in a 
farmhouse on what is now Church 
Hill. In a life's journey that took him 
first to Ohio and eventually to Italy, he 
madę a marle in the art world that 
madę him the subject of rapturous 
awe, cool dismissal and even an assas- 
sination attempt. 

Although Woodstock schoolchildren 
once learned about him as one of the 
smali town's claims to famę in the out- 
side world, today he is largely unknown. 
His life work features remarkable busts 
of the great men of America such as An- 
drew Jackson and George Washington 
and ideał portraits of the mythic Eve, 
Proserpine and America. When the State 
House was built in 1859 the gas chan- 
delier in the House chamber was cre- 
ated with four copies of "The Greek 
Slave" mounted in its center. 

An important figurę in his time, Pow¬ 
ers corresponded for years with his child- 
hood friend George Perkins Marsh — 
the Woodstock native now considered 
the founder of the conservation move- 
ment in America. In Italy, he belonged 
to a circle that featured such luminaries 


Hiram Pozuers zuas bom in Woodstock 
but spent most of his later years 
sculpting in Italy. 


as Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who 
wrote a poem inspired by "The Greek 
Slave." 

After his death on June 27, 1873, his 
hometown newspaper, The Vermont 
Standard, noted "his last sickness and 
death will be of interest to the many of 
our citizens who have always felt some 
pride in the fact that the great sculptor 
was a native of this place." 

Despite his travels and the fact that 
he left Woodstock at the age of 12, 
Powers was very much a product of his 
Vermont roots. He spent most of his 
adult life in Florence, Italy, but he 
never lost the flavor of his first home. 
In fact, he said that a dream he had of a 
woman emerging from Woodstock's 


Ottauąuechee River helped direct him 
toward sculpture. 

By many accounts, Woodstock ac- 
ąuired its reputation for beauty very 
early. It was a good place to grow up. 
Powers, Marsh and the other boys 
had the run of the land, including 
the invitation of the river, the bare 
slopes of Mount Tom and the pond 
lcnown as the Pogue near its top 
that was reputed to have a bottom 
of ąuicksand below its placid water. 

Woodstock was a lively town in 
the mid-1800s, a thriving county 
seat with a vigorous community of 
intellectuals and artists. There was 
the popular portraitist Benjamin 
Franklin Mason, the attorney Charles 
Marsh and his son, George Perkins 
Marsh, the congressman, conserva- 
tionist and author. Frederick Billings, a 
later owner of the Marsh mansion, 
adopted MarsłTs ideas and planted 
trees on Mount Tom and the hills 
above Woodstock. Another prominent 
Woodstock resident, U.S. Senator Ja- 
cob Collamer, was a confidant of Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln and once 
declared, "The good people of Wood¬ 
stock have less incentive than others 
to yearn for heaven." 

Powers learned the art of sculpture 
during his years in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
by crafting wax figures. He created a 
stunning vision of Heli for an Ohio 
museum in 1828, then began to spe- 
cialize in busts of famous people. 

He spent two years in Washington in 
the 1830s and during that time created 
a striking bust of President Andrew 
Jackson that was brutally realistic, 
clearly showing Jackson's sunken 
cheeks, the result of missing teeth. 

To be closer to carvable stone and 
skilled stone carvers, Powers eventu- 
ally moved to Italy, where he flour- 
ished and gained an international 
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Vermont Historical Society 



“We’ve collaborated on so many projects-sculpture, enuironmental initiatwes 
...even a 25 'jear marriage. The next one ? A move to Equinox Village!” 

—Pat Musick, sculptor, and Jerry Carr, former NASA astronauty environmentalists, artists, and Equinox Yillage depositors 


* Despite their very difFerent backgrounds, Pat Musick and Jerry Carr share a huge number 
of common interests. Art. The environment. Family. And their latest, Equinox Village. 

Pat and Jerry will move from their woodland home in remote Northwest Arkansas to 
Equinox Village in Manchester, Vermont—a place thats naturally beautifiil, culturally rich 
and, like them, alive with creative energy. 

+0$ They'11 enjoy conveniences like housekeeping and meal preparation, a fitness center, 
available on-site medical care...even a shared workshop for woodworking, painting, and Pat 
andJerrys many artistic endeavors. Plus, their family will be nearby to enjoy it all with them. 

Learn morę about why Pat and Jerry, and so many others, are creating a carefree, independent 
retirement lifestyle at Equinox Village! Cali Carol Wright, administrator, at (802) 362-5141 
for your complimentary, no-obligation information package. 

Qquimx mirne 

Manchester s Very Own 
Independent Living Community 

An affiliate of Rutland Regional Health Services 
Carol Wright, R.N., Administrator • 324 Equinox Terrace Road 
Manchester, VT 05255 • (802) 362-5141 • www.equinoxvillage.com 


Jerry and Pat display their sculpture, EarthmarL 


Now accepting priority deposits* DoiTt miss out! Reserve your unit today! 



"The Greek Slave,” the beśf-kńownscutpntfe 
by Powers, was controversial in its day. It 
will be on display at Middlebury Ćollege's 
Museum of Art tltis summer. 


YERMONTIANA 


reputation. However, he never attained 
universal praise. Through the years, 
his work has ridden a slow roller- 
coaster of praise and disdain. 

A review written by Henry Boynton 
for New England Magazine in July 
1899, 16 years after Powers's death, 
praised him lavishly as a genius and 
compared him to Abraham Lincoln be- 
cause of his rural upbringing. 

But his neoclassical style fell out of 
favor and by the end of his life there 
were many who were sharply critical 
of his work. One detractor, Loredo 
Taft, author of The Histoiy of Ameri¬ 
can Sculpture, even savaged Powers's 
Vermont roots. 

"While his hands are tied by lack of 
ski 11," Taft wrote in 1903, "his New 
England imagination was limited by 
the sombre and resourceless back- 
ground of inarticulate generations." 

A morę balanced view praised his 
"remarkable ... mechanical ability and 
rare delicacy of finish," and a contem- 
porary assessment notes his "amaz- 
ing" technical skill. 

Critical praise and damnation aside, 
Powers's work was sought by museums 
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I and collectors. Today his sculptures can 
I be found in museums across the United 
States, including the bust // America ,/ at 
the Woodstock Historical Society, “The 
I Greek Slave“ at Middlebury College, 
I and a bust of Caroline Crane Marsh 
(second wife of George Perkins Marsh) 
I at the University of Vermont. 

Artist Charlet Davenport of Wood- 
I stock, attracted by his clearly favorable 
view of women, has traveled to visit 
several of the sculptoris works. Her ex- 
I hibit inspired by Powers, Muse on the 
) Ottauąuechee, was shown last sum- 
mer at the Woodstock Historical Soci¬ 
ety and a second exhibit inspired by 
Powers will be unveiled in Woodstock 
this summer. 

As Davenport has discovered, Pow- 
ers's idyllic figures look perfectly at 
home on the banks of the Ot¬ 
tauąuechee River — the river that 
flowed through his boyhood. 


Cassie Horner is a freelance writer who 
lives in Woodstock. 


How to Go 

This summer, Woodstock will cele- 
brate the 200th anniversary of Powers's 
birth on the sculptoris birthday, July 29. 
Dr. William Gerdts, professor emeritus 
of art history at City College of New 
York, will give a keynote address, fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion including 
Dr. Gerdts, Charlet Davenport, Civil 
War historian and Woodstock native 
Howard Coffin and Barbara MacAdam, 
curator of American art at the Hood Mu- 
seum of Art at Dartmouth College. 

Davenport's Powers exhibit, Muse on 
the Ottauąuechee, will open June 10 
from 4-6:30 p.m. at the Woodstock His¬ 
torical Society at 26 Elm Street and con- 
tinue through foliage season. For 
information on both events: www.wood 
stockhistsoc.org, (802) 457-1822. 

From June 27 through to the end of 
2005 there will be a special exhibit in the 
governor's office at the State House in 
Montpelier paying tribute to Hiram Pow¬ 
ers. The exhibit will also notę other 
Woodstock connections to the State 
House. For information: (802) 828-5657. 

This summer “The Greek Slave“ will 
be on display on the first floor of the Mid¬ 
dlebury College Museum of Art, open 
Tuesday-Friday 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Satur- 
day and Sunday 12-5 p.m. (802) 443-5007. 
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You can try a NEUTON® Mower for 6 Months RISK-FREE! 


Smart Mower 


for Smali Lawns! 

The NEUTON® Cordless Electric Mower uses no gas or oil, 
so it’s quiet, clean, and starts instantly — every time! It 
is lightweight, so it’s easy for anyone to use. So 
economical it costs just 100 to mow your 
lawn and never needs a tune-up. It’s the 
only lawn mower that will also TRIM 
around trees and EDGE along 
your walk or driveway. 


So why use a gas-powered mower 
on a smali lawn? Just mail the 
coupon to the right, visit us at: 

www.neutonmowers.com 

or cali us Toll-Free to receive a 

FREE Catalog and Video with 
complete details! 

neuton 


T DLL-FREE 1 -87 7-285-1749 

YES! Please rush my FREE Catalog and Video all about the 
amazing NEUTON® Cordless Electric Mower. and details of your 
optional Trimmer/Edger Attachment. 

Name_ 

Address_ m 

City_State_ZIP_ 

E-mail_ 

NEUTON Mowers. Dept. 51076X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, Vermont 05491 


TOP 


Just off of Route 4 between 
Killington & Rutland 


Luxurious Lodging & Fine & Casual Dining sK , yci fi 

Horseback Riding ** Fly-fishing Scenie Boat Rides 

Lakę Activities ^ Endless Outdoor Adventure [lujfti 


800.445.2100 www.mountaintopinn.com 
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Three-year-old Brad Jones plays as his mother, Jennifer Megyesi, watches and his father, Kyle Jones, gets change for a cus- 
tomer at the Norzuich Farmers' Market. The family spends a fuli day at the market selling produce from their organie farm. 


Life on an Organie Farm 

By Annę Galloway 


Harvest: A Year in the Life of an Or¬ 
ganie Farm by Nicola Smith with pho- 
tographs by Geoff Hansen, The Lyons 
Press, Guilford, Connecticut, 288 pages, 
hardcover, 2004. 

Vermont has long been the number 
one destination for young romantics 
seeking the good life, and Kyle Jones 
and Jennifer Megyesi are no exception. 
They dreamed of having their own farm 
where they could raise livestock, grow 
their own vegetables and lead quiet, in¬ 
dependent lives far from the great Amer¬ 
ican rat race. 

Ali of these dreams began to come 
true in 1998 when they sank their sav- 
ings into 25 overgrown acres in Royal- 
ton. Over the last seven years, Jones and 
Megyesi have transformed this smali 
rundown former dairy farm into a highly 
diversified, organie establishment they 
cali Fat Rooster Farm. 
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Many couples give up or break up 
when they get a taste of just how hard 
wresting food out of God's green earth 
is — especially in Vermont's forbidding 
climate. But Jones and Megyesi have 
managed by dint of hard work (every 
waking hour seven days a week) to not 
only raise enough food for themselves, 
but also to sell eggs, honey, mapie 
syrup, chickens, ducks, lambs, cut 
flowers, seedlings, vegetables of every 
description and hand-turned wooden 
bowls. Jones and Megyesi, both in their 
40s, involve their pre-school son, Brad, 
in every aspect of farm life. In addition 
to staying on top of their never-ending 
chores, they hołd part-time jobs. 

A new book, Harvest: A Year in the Life 
of an Organie Farm, chronicles the day- 
in and day-out trials, tribulations and 
joys of Jones and MegyesLs chosen exis- 
tence. Author Nicola Smith and her hus- 


band, photographer Geoff Hansen, have 
created a memorable portrait of a farm 
family that is a cross between a glossy cof- 
fee-table book and literary journalism. 

The photographs are stunning, in- 
the-moment outtakes of life on Fat 
Rooster Farm: of Brad, grinning as he 
rolls in driveway mud puddles (a pic- 
ture that appeared on page 80 of our 
Spring issue); of Jones, his brow char- 
acteristically furrowed in concentra- 
tion, picking corn ; of Megyesi 
weighing produce; and the family 
working together at a farmers' market 
booth. Hansen documents the way the 
seasons change the complexion of the 
land and the naturę of the couple's 
work. He also photographs the com- 
ings and goings of the local butcher, 
the interns who help out during the 
sugaring and growing seasons, and the 
(Continued on page 89) 











Green Mountain Homes 



Laura Beckwith, 
principal broker, 
Charles Mauro, 
Katherine Jaeger, 
Aileen Stevenson, 
Sandy Bennett, 
Connie Stewart, 
Pam Quinn, 

Tony Pascal, 

Paul Quinn, 
Robert Gibney 


Two barns—one of them post & beam— 
on 7 tree-lined acres. Property includes 
pastureland, woods, pond and stream. 

It sits amid 600 acres of forestry land. 

Some deed restrictions apply; soils test done. 
$250,000 Exclusive 


We excel at pairing Vermont properties, whether 
historie or recently constructed, with astute buyers. 

Josiah Allen Real Estate mc. 

In and about Dorset, Manchester and Southern Yermont 


802.867.5555 / www.josiahallen.com / Route 30, Dorset, VT 05251 


AMOS ROBINSON HOMESTEAD 

Northfield, Vermont 

1785 Historie Register Cape 
on 18 protected acres with 
all the modern conveniences 
together with many features 
of bygone days has just be- 
come available. Original 
wide board floors, wainscot- 
ing, 12-over-12 Windows, exposed beams, two fireplaces — one with 
beehive oven - all add to the abundant charm of this lovely home- 
stead. Three or four bedrooms, a fuli and a half bath, wonderful 
principal rooms, many offer high ceilings and abundant light. 
Combining utter privacy on a lovely back-country road with ready 
access to all necessities and amenities, a new owner will revel in the 
best of both worlds. Outdoors, the tranquil setting features hand- 
some shade, evergreen and flowering trees together with an aston- 
ishing collection of perennials plus a year-round brook just north 
of the house location. WANTED: buyers who love early architec- 
ture in fine condition and appreciate easy access privacy and con- 
venience to the many delights of the immediate neighborhood. The 
oldest house in town could now be yours. $495,000. 

BROOKS h. barroN 
REAL ESTATE 
LLC 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.brooksbarron.com • barronre@together.net 
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This custom 3,600 sq.ft. home on two acres will fcature a 
master suitę, formal dining room, and an expansive covercd 
porch overlooking Lakc Champlain and the Adirondacks. 
The Preserve, just south of Shclburne, comprises nine home 
sites on 80 acres surrounded by conserved farmland 
protecting the areas most dramatic views. 

Two - four acrc lots and build packages are available. 


$1,187,500 

www. ThePreser ve VT. com 

Brian Boardman, 1 -800-451 - 5004 ext. 1121 


Coldwell Banker 
Hickok & Boardman Realty 

346 Shclburne Road, Burlington, VT 05401 
www.PrcviewsVermont.com 


Coldwell 
Banki k 
./freo/et/M 
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Wide open 

SPACE 


W 


FIND OUT MORĘ ABOUT THE DETAILS TH AT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR UNIQUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG 


The Artisans ot Post & Beam. 


www.timberpeg.com 


1-800-636-2424 
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Wynnridge offers 
panoramie perfection 
with magnificent 
mountain views.. 


...and just ten minutes from Killington and Pico. 


Wynnridge is a maturę 
development of luxury homes. 

A limited number of building 
sites are still available. 

Cali today to Schedule a 
private tour of this exdusive 
Yermont propern-. 802 - 747-4972 WYNNRIDGE.COM 




Custom Designed Hoiise & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Vermont Tradition 

i 

Cali 802-434-2120 a 


or send $5 for our complete design portfolio 
P.O. Box 68-M, Huntington, VT 05462 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 





A Retreat For AU Seasons 

Magnificent country setting. Beautiful 
stone patio overlooks picturebook set¬ 
ting of lawn, garden, meadows, apple 
trees and trout stocked ponds. Warm, 
comfortable living room features clas- 
sic Vermont hardwood floors, built-in 
bookcases, a vaulted ceiling and a brick 
hearth fireplace. Three bay garage, 
smali barn and storage building. Morę 
than a home, it's the Vermont lifestyle. 

Best of all ... IT CAN BE YOURS! 

Corinth $395,000. 

BCK Real Estate 

Barre, VT Montpelier, VT 

(802) 479-3366 (802) 2294242 

www.BCKrealestate.com 

CALI TODAY AND LEAVE THE WORRIES TO US. 


PEACE OF MINO 


Meniories In The Making 

The ultimate Vermont vacation home 
or year-round residence. Situated high 
on a hill with magnificent westerly 
views, charm & sunshine await you in 
this five bedroom home. Pastora! per¬ 
fection and privacy set amid the Green 
Mountains. You are invited to begin 
making your own Vermont memories. 
Your grandchildren will thank you. 
Northfield $585,000 



Have you been looking for the quintessential 
Vermont farmhouse? Located in a private setting 
close to Stowe & Montpelier. Featuring 30 acres, 
views, approx. 4,000 sq. ft. & charm. 

EXCLUSIVE at $745,000. 


CO LOUI CU. 
BANKeRO 


Home Field 
Real Estate 


35 South Main Street 

Stowe, VT 05672 

For morę information contact: 

Valerie Zimmerman 

TOLL FREE (866) 849-7878 x2 

FAX (802) 253-0328 

valeriez@coldwellbanker.com 

www.cbhomefield.com 
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The Exclusive Vermont Affiliate of 

CHRISTIFS 

GREAT ESTATES 


Lancfl/est 


Barnard, Vermont 

GREAT MAPLES 

A spectacular circa 1800 cape sited on 40 acres 
at the gateway to ąuintessential Barnard, 
Vermont. Newly renovated with a chef appoint- 
ed kitchen, second kitchen/pantry, and four 
bedrooms, each with private bath. Patios, deck, 
open fields, pond with fountain, trails and pie¬ 
nie area. Turnkey condition and fully wired for 
home office capabilities. $2,175,000 

Jon Weber 802-457-4977 


Norwich, Vermont 

KERWIN HILL HIGHLANDS 

Excellent views and the opportunity to create a 
country residence or family compound in a won- 
derful setting and neighborhood. Investment 
property or spot for a developer/builder, with 
permits in place for a possible six-lot subdivision 
on 96± acres with stonewalls, pastureland and 
woodland. $ 825,000 


Mary Ellen McCue 802-457-4977 


headquarters: www.landvest.eom 

Ten Post Office Sąuare, Boston, MA 02109 • 617-723-1800 
VERMONT OFFICES: 

Burlington, VT • 802-660-2900 | Woodstock,VT • 802-457-4977 | Manchester Center, VT • 802-362-0925 


Westport, New York 

OCTOBER FARM 

October Farm includes 1,034+ acres of fields, 
fenced pasture, productive woodlands, a beauti- 
fully restored miel 1800’s brick Greek Revival resi¬ 
dence at the end of the road, antiąue barns, three 
ponds, private skeet shoot rangę, mapie sugar 
house and orchard, six miles to Lakę Champlain, 
40 minutes to skiing in Lakę Placid. $2,250,000 


Wadę B.C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 


Weston, Vermont 

FOUR LANDGROVE ROAD 

A short walk from the Weston Village Green, 
through a smali park and across a little wooden 
bridge and you are home. A classic, antiąue home 
on 7 very private acres with 2 ponds. Features incl. 
1 BR & BA on the lst floor and 4 BR & 2 baths on 
2nd floor, kitchen/great room w/ a wood stove, a 
large living room with a fieldstone fireplace and a 
potter’s studio in the walkout basement. $725,000 
Robert McCafferty 802-362-0991 
Howard McNally 802-362-0996 


Graf ton, Vermont 

HIDDEN FARM 

Situated on 40+ acres approx. 1 mile north of 
Grafton Village. An early 1800 “Cape” lovingly 
restored & expanded to incl. over 5,000 sq. ft. of liv- 
ing area. Features 4 BR. incl. a sumptuous master 
suitę w/ a marble bath, dressing areas & a hot tub 
solarium, 3 5 baths, a cook's kitchen, a family room, 
library, a vaulted ceiling living room and an exerci.se 
salon. There is an attached 4 car garage, pool, gar- 
dens and a separate 4 bay barn/garage. $1,395,000 

Robert McCafferty 802-362-0993 


Addison, Vermont 

CRANE POINT 

Crane Point on Lakę Champlain offers an excel- 
lent swimming beach, views of both the 
Adirondacks and the Green Mountains, protected 
farmland to the east and an extraordinary 
restored (in 2004) circa 1795 brick Federal resi¬ 
dence with detached three-car garage/barn. 
Additional land available. $ 1,150,000 


Joyce Wallace 802-651-5394 


South Hero, Vermont 

PARADISE BAY 

Exceptional waterfront property with 450 ft. of 
Lakę Champlain frontage situated on 44 acres in 
.South Hero. The beautiful grounds feature lawns, 
fields, woodlands, perennial gardens, a pond, a 
dock and protected mooring area. The 3300 sq’ 
expanded cape lakę house includes 3 bedrooms, 
5 baths, post and beam master suitę, multiple 
porches, attached 2-car garage and 3 bay out- 
building for eąuipment storage. $2,250,000 
Wadę B.C Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 


Quechee, Vermont 

STONEHILL FARM 

Stonehill Farm exhibits the finest craftsmanship 
and materials available. The main house circa 
1991 is a 12,000 sq. ft. stone and shingle “English 
County Cottage” with 13 rooms, 7 bedrooms, 7 
baths, and a 3200 bottle winę cellar. Includes an 
indoor riding arena, 10+ stall barn, caretakers 
ąuarters, pond, views, equip building and shop, 
meadows and paddocks, all on 102 acres. A most 
extraordinary property. Price Upon Reąuest 

Wadę B.C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 


Hartland, Vermont 

OGDENS MILL 

Ogdens Mili is just one of the many unique features 
of this remarkably intact Vermont farmstead. A 
water-powered mili draws its power from Lull’s 
Brook & the property offers 149± acres of hayfields, 
pasaire & mixed woodland. Formerly a drover’s tav- 
ern, the c. 1790 2-story center chimney colonial has 
4 BR, 3 BA and has been tastefully restored while 
preserving its historie past. Also includes a period 
barn, 2-BR guesthouse & great privacy. $ 1,585,000 

Jon Weber 802-457-4977 
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Green Mountain Homes 


fountains 

Real Estate Incorporated 

267 + Acres, Huntington, VT 

An outstanding high elevation property 
bordering stałe forest lands with home 
potential, large views and hiking distance 
to Camels Hump, one ot yermonfs 
notable mountains. 

Price $ 449,000 

For morę Information on this or other properties cali or visit our website. 
Specializing in the sale of forested land and rural estates. 

34 Barre Street, Suitę 2, Montpelier, VT, 05602 
Tel: (802) 223-8644 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 

www.fountainforestry.com 




RED 

HOUSE INC. 


Fine Homebuilding 
86 

Historie 

Restoration 


Burlington,VT 802.651.0122 www.redhousebuilding.com 




Stowe, Vermont 

by Lindal Cedar Homes 
SALES — RENTALS 


Stunning riverside setting, 

Breathtaking mountain views. 

3 master suites • Fireplaces • Whirlpools 
Soaring ceilings • Walls of glass • Superior location 

802-253-4277 www.stoweriverwalk.com 






Magnificent mountain oiews.... 
Secluded yet conoenient. Warm 
oak post & beam surrounded 
by meadows, woodland and 
perennials. Separate sumptuous 
master suitę, fireplace, two 
offices/studios. Recreation at 
your doorstep. Photos/details 
on website. $575,000 




SHADOW LAKĘ COTTAGE. 

Direcdy on the water! Four season capa- 
bility, heat, new well. 3 bedroom, 3/4 bath 
lakefront cottage on 0.29 acre. 50’ ofbeau- 
tiful waterffont. Glassed-in porch, finished 
walk-out basement, many fumishings and 
dock included. Great buy! #2308L 
$275,000. Cali Greensboro. 

\JNIQVE Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office. 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@nekrealestate.com. 
Harduńck Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 

_ 802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

REAL ESTATE Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northemvtrealestate.com 


W 




Vermont Life 
is ON 
The Web 


www.VermontLife.com 
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Green Mountain Homes 



CHARLOTTE SANCTUARY 


An exceptional Lakę Champlain 
opportunity for a family compound: a 
lovely, contemporary Adirondack- 
style home, guest house, studio and 
barn on 7.52 acres with 734 ft. of 
lakefront plus an adjacent undevel- 
oped 5 acres with an additional 382 ft. 
of lakefront. Charlotte. 

$2,500,000 & $1,600,000 


respectively 



FEDERAL STYLE BRICK 


COLONIAL 

Approximately 25 minutes from 
Burlington and 90 minutes from 
Montreal and situated at the end of a 
private road, this property offers 4 
bedrooms, 2 fuli and 2 half baths on 
Lakę Champlain. South Hero. 
$1,150,000 



LAKĘ MEMPHREMAGOG 


CONTEMPORARY 

Sited directly on Lakę 
Memphremagog on 5.5 acres this 
5300 SF Contemporary features 3 
bdrms, 4 baths. 2 massive stone FPs, 
3 level turret, chefs kitchen & 11 
zonę radiant heat. Northeast 

Kingdom-Newport. 

$1,500,000 



LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN MANOR 

Built in 1996, this home offers a 
grand entry, LR w/dramatic cathedral 
ceiling, a FR open to the kitchen & 
DR & a spacious in-law apartment 
complete w/separate entrance. Many 
large Windows allow an appreciation 
of the panoramie views. South 
Hero. 

$895,000 



SHELBURNE VICTORIAN 


With Queen Annę architecture & 
appointments, this business district 
property includes a 3 bdrm, 2 bath 
home w/leaded-glass Windows, exten- 
sive handerafted, hardwood molding 
& flooring plus a charmingly reno- 
vated carriage house. Old world 
briekwork, a herringbone drive & 
lovely grounds add to the charming 
ambiance. Shelburne. 

$1,150,000 



SHELBURNE CLIFFS 

11 luxury townhomes & flats on 
exclusive Shelburne Point with 481 
feet of Lakę Champlain frontage, 
pool, tennis court, & stunning views. 
6.6 acres. Shelburne Point. 

Prices From: $725,000 to 
_ $1,350,000 _ 


ii 


Lang, Lion & Davis 

A division of Lang Associates 

Yermont’s Exceptional Homes & Properties 

Sothebys 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 

(617) 536-6632 


Phone: (802) 846-7939 Toll Free: (800) 876-6447 
Fax: (802) 864-1910 

www.LangLionandDavis.com 


BOOKS 

(Continued from page 84) 


farm's many animals. There are morę 
than 65 images (many of them filling 
) fuli pages) interspersed with text. 

Hansen's irresistibly real photographs 
help to tell the stories within stories that 
Smith thoughtfully weaves together. 
Harvest is at once an intensely personal 
account of the couple's daily doings and 
a case study of how diversified agricul- 
ture has become the new paradigm for 
the smali family farm. Smith tells us 
just about everything there is to lcnow 
about Jones and Megyesi — how they 
met, where they grew up, how they de- 
cided to farm, how they worlc together (or 
butt heads) — and peppers the personal 
descriptions with statistical and factual 
discourses on New England weather, 
slaughterhouses, organie certification, 
cultivation techniąues and the like. 

Smith has broken the book up into 
chapters about the couple's relationship 
to each other, the farm, the animals and 
the land itself. The story linę, though, is 
loosely chronological — it roughly fol- 
lows the seasons. And in Vermont there 
is a season for everything, especially for 
farmers who have diversified their crops 


as much as Jones and Megyesi have. 

During a deep cold and elear spell in 
January 2003, it gets down to 30 below 
some nights, and the barn is so frigid 
that the roosters' coxcombs turn black, 
newborn piglets die, and the "people 
disappeared behind hats and scarves and 
developed a permanent hunch to their 
shoulders." 

Smith details a less-than-ideal sugar 
season that year, trips to a borrowed 
greenhouse in South Randolph, the lamb- 
ing season, planting and finally the veg- 
etable harvest and animal slaughtering. 
There are emotional arguments over 
money and animals (Megyesi pushes to 
expand the livestock while pragmatic 
Kyle often resists); and there are gestures 
of neighborliness and bartering agree- 
ments for eąuipment that show just how 
interdependent smali farmers are. 

Harvest is about finding a true con- 
nection to the land and to the people 
who harness its mysteries. Smith and 
Hansen have documented what it means 
to master the lost art of family farming. 
It's a fate to which many are called, but 
few are fit. 


Ali Those In Favor: Rediscovering 
the Secrets of Town Meeting and Com- 
munity by Susan Clark and Frank 
Bryan, RavenMark, Montpelier, 86 
pages, softcover, 2005. 

This soup-to-nuts guide is insightful 
and readable — and it's as practical as 
town meeting itself. The 86-page book is 
fuli of how-to advice on choosing a town 
meeting moderator, deciding on advan- 
tageous meeting dates and times, the 
pros and cons of Australian balloting, 
tips for bringing morę voters into the 
fold and evaluating the effectiveness (i.e. 
the reinforcement of democratic prin- 
ciples) of town meeting. Clark and Bryan 
argue that if democratic governance is 
the heart of a good society, "Vermont's 
history has shown that a society based 
on the town meeting tradition has the 
strongest heart of all." Their book is a 
cali to action, and the prevailing message 
is: Town meeting works — let's keep it 
that way. 


Annę Galloway is an editor and writer for 
the Barre-Montpelier Times Argus. She 
lives in East Hardwick. 
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Compiled by Lise Markus and K. LaRoe 



Arts Council 
Celebrates Its 
40th Anniversary 


Margaret Lampe Kannenstine's painting "Along the River, Autumn" is part of the 
exhibit marking the Yermont Arts Councils 40 years of support for artists. 


The Vermont Arts Council celebrates 
its 40th anniversary this summer with 
an exhibit featuring 28 of the States 
most distinguished visual artists, in- 
cluding Pat Adams, Mary Azarian, Fran¬ 
cis Colburn, Sabra Field, Rockwell Kent, 

Luigi Lucioni, Peter Schumann, George 
Tooker and Claire Van Vliet. 

Through May 31 the exhibit will be 
at the Gallerie at Opaline, Lawson Lane, 

Burlington (802-660-8873); from June 
11 through July 30 its at the Benning- 
ton Center for the Arts (802-442-7158). 

Since 1965, the arts council 
(www.vermontartscouncil.org) has dis- 
tributed morę than $15 million in 
grants to artists, musicians, writers, arts 
organizations and schools. It is unique 
in the nation in being a private, non- 
profit organization rather than an official arm of State government. 

In other anniversary events, the council will sponsor the Cream of 
Vermont tent at the 20th Green Mountain Chew Chew Festival, June 
24-26. There will be live musie and a Hall of Cakes offering free 


birthday cake madę by Burlington area restaurants. 

The arts council will also sponsor the Gospel Tent at the Discover 
Jazz Festival on the Burlington Waterfront July 12. Patti Casey and the 
Bluegrass Gospel Project will be featured performers. 


Notę: Ali dates are incluswe. Because the listings were 
compiled last spńng, there may be changes in times or 
dates. Cali organizers to confirm. For informańon about 
Vermont, contact the Vermont Department of Tourism 
and Markeńng, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, Montpelier, 
VT 05633-1301, tel 1-800-VERMONT, or visit local 
informańon booths. To submit events, contact the Ver- 
mont Department of Tourism and Markeńng. For morę 
informańon about a particular event, cali the phone 
number in the event lisńng. The area codę for all Yer¬ 
mont telephones is 802. For an updated events calendar, 
visit www. VennontVacation.com. 


Through the Sens o n 

Adamant Musie School. Concerts, art 
exhibits, theater. 229-9297. 

• July 14—17 & 21-24: Annie. 

• July 29-31 & Aug. 5-7: Cyrano. 

• Aug. 11-14 &C 18-21: Measure for Measure. 
Adams Farm, Wilmington. Cali for morę 

events. 464-3762. 

• June 4-Aug. 27: Spinning bee. 

• June 25-Aug. 27: Wagon ride & bonfire 


party, Wed. & Sat., 7:30 p.m. 

• July 16: Red HatTea Party, 12:30—4 p.m. 

• Aug. 17: Tea Luncheon, 12:30 p.m. 
Bennington Museum. Th.-Tues., 10 a.m- 

5 p.m. 447-1571. 

• June 20-Dec. 31: The Art & Innovation of 

the Hunt Family. 

• June 27-July 15: History Camps & Funshops. 

• July 20 & 27, Aug. 3 & 10: Rondo Ben¬ 

nington Musie Festival. 

Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• June 11—July 31: Art of the Animal 

Kingdom X. 

• Aug. 6-Oct. 16: Impressions of New England. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. daily. 457-2355. 

• July 4: Old Vermont Fourth. 

• July 16: Cow Appreciation Day. 

• July 30-Sept. 18: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 14: Antiaue Tractor Day. 

• Aug. 27: Chilarens Day. 

Brattleboro Musie Center. 257-4523. 

• June 11: Pops! Concert, Windham Orches¬ 

tra, 7:30 p.m., Brattleboro Union H.S. 
Calvin Coolidge Memoriał Foundation, 


Plymouth Notch. 453-4634. 

• June 19: Elizabeth von Trapp, 4 p.m. 

• July 17: Banjo Dan & the Mid-Nite Plow- 

boys, 4 p.m. 

• Aug. 6: Crabgrass Puppet Theater, 10:30 
a.m.; Elena Dodd as Eleanor Roosevelt, 1:30 
p.m.; Vt. Women & the Western Move- 
ment, 3 p.m. 

• Aug. 14: Classicopia, 4 p.m. 

Central Vt. Chamber Musie Fest. Perfor- 
mances at Chandler Center for the Arts, 
Randolph, unless noted. Cali for concert 
program. 728-6464. 

• Aug. 19: Concert. 8 p.m. Trapp Family 
Lodge. Tix at door, night of concert only. 

• Aug. 20: Concert, 8 p.m. 

• Aug. 21: Free outdoor concert, 12:30 p.m. 
Three Stallion Inn, Randolph. 728-5575. 

• Aug. 26: Childrens concert, 11 a.m. Musie 
from films played with film elips. 

• Aug. 26: Concert, 8 p.m. Woodstock Unitar- 

ian Universalist Church. 

• Aug. 27: Concert, 8 p.m. 

Circus Smirkus. (800) 533-7443. Perfor- 
mances at 2 &: 7 p.m. unless otherwise 
noted. 
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• June 26: Circus Barn, Greensboro. 

• June 28-29: Mayo Field, Stowe. 

• July 1—3: Technolog)' Park, So. Burlington. 

11 a.m. & 7 p.m. 

• July 3—6: Middlebury Parks &C Rec. Field. 

• July 8-10: Rec. Field, Manchester. July 8: 2 

&C 9 p.m. July 9 & 10: noon & 5 p.m. 

• July 12-13: Vt. Agricultural Business Ed. 

Ctr., Brattleboro. 

• Aug. 12-14: Montpelier High School. 

• Aug. 19-20: Circus Barn, Greensboro. 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center, Craftsbury 
Common. 386-7767. 

• Thru Sept. 30: Sculling Camps. 

Craftsbury Chamber Players. (800) 639- 

3443. 

• July 3: Free concert by the Tango Project, 7 

p.m., Craftsbury Common. 

• July 13-Aug. 17: 8 p.m., Wednesdays, 

UVM Recital Hall, Burlington. 

• July 14—Aug. 18: 8 p.m., Thursdays, Hard- 

wick Town House. 

Dorset Theatre Festival. 867-2223. 

•June 16-25: The Au Pair Man. 

• June 30-July 6 & July 14—17: The Woman 

in Black. 

• July 7-13 & 19-23: The Importance of 

Being Eamest. 

• July 28-Aug. 3 & Aug. 11-14: 

The Lion in Winter. 

• Aug. 4—10 & 16—20: Sky Girls. 

• Aug. 25-Sept. 4: The Subject Was Roses. 
Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Museum: Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 748-2372. 

• Thru Jan. 31: Pathways: Evolution in Amer¬ 

ican Indian Materiał Culture. 

The Firehouse Gallery, Burlington. 
Sun.-Wed., noon-5 p.m.; Th.-Sat., 
noon-8 p.m. 865-7551. 

• June 10—July 24: Sharon Engelstein &c Locus. 
Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Tues.-Sun., 

noon-5 p.m. 253-8358. 

• June 10-Aug. 27: Womens Work Exhibit. 

• July 15-Oct. 15: Exposed! Juried outdoor 
sculpture exhibition. 

• Aug. 27-28: For Arts Sake & A Taste of 
Stowe, Jackson Arena. 

Hildene, Manchester. 362-1788. 

• June 11-12: Antique & Classic Car Show. 

8 a.m.—4 p.m. 

•June 12: Garden Party. 5:30-8 p.m. 

• June 13—July 31: Artists in the Garden. 

• June 18-19: Ethan Allen Days. 

• July 5-7: Hildenes Fifth Symposium. 

• July 12: Washington County Band Concert. 

• July 15: Alex Torres & the Latin Kings. 

• July 31: Komen VT/NH Race for the Cure. 

• Aug. 5-7: So. Vt. Art &c Craft Fest. 

Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier. 229-0492. 
•June 16—July 3: Diamonds. 

• July 7-24: / Never Sangfor My Father. 

• July 12-Aug. 13: Lillys Purple Plastic Purse. 

• July 28-Aug. 14: Youre a GoodMan , 

Charlie Brown. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. daily. 649-2200. 

• Thru Oct. 15: Outdoor Science Park with 

hands-on water exhibits &C walking trails. 

• June 18-Sept. 4: White River Flyer raił 

excursions from White River Jct. to Thet- 
ford with stops at Montshire Museum. 

(800) 707-3530. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 
Tues.-Fri., noon-4 p.m.; Sat. & Sun., 

1-5 p.m. 656-0750. 

• Thru Aug. 21: The Four Corners Series of 

Francis R. Hewitt. 




oirsit o(tr model/ 

Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 
Weve been in the housing industry sińce 1975 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a free brochure or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, write or cali 

New Dimension Homes , Inc. 

Tom & Dianę Caffyn 

244 Hinckley Rd. VL22 • Clinton, ME 04927 

www.ndhpostandbeam.com 

207-426-7450 


L y Custom desigyted and manufactured in Maine. 

_ 



Vermont Outdoor 


Quality, Comfort, 
Style and Value 

Northern white cedar 
benches, tables, chairs, porch 
swings, Adirondack chairs and 
morę, all hand-crafted at our 
factory in Barre, Vermont and 
shipped direct to you. 


1-800-588-8834 


Ask for a 
free catalog 


www.vermontoutdoorfurniture.com 



VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 
www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ♦ Cali 802.456.7020 or Toll-Free: 800.639.1796 
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• July 5-Oct. 31: New Turf. 

Rochester Chamber Musie Society. Summer 
Concert Series. Concerts at Rochester Fed¬ 
erated Church unless noted. Cali for con¬ 
cert program. 767-9234. 

• July 9: Bach Bash. A fuli day of orchestral 

musie for amateur & professional string musi- 
cians; concert, 7 p.m., Hancock Town Hall. 

• July 10: Concert, 4 p.m. 

• July 13: Green Mt. Suzuki Institute student 

chamber concert, Rochester H.S. Cali for time. 

• July 31: Concert, 4 p.m. 

• Aug. 14: The Brentano String Quartet. 4 p.m. 

• Aug. 21: Concert, 4 p.m. 

Rokeby Museum. Rte. 7, Ferrisburgh. Mid- 
May-mid-Oct. 877-3406. 

• June 19: Fathers Day Canoe Trip, 2 p.m. 

• July 16: Meet Fergus Bordewich, author of 

Boundfor Canaan , 2 p.m. 

• Aug. 7: Pie & Ice Cream Social, 1-4 p.m. 

St. Michaels Playhouse, Colchester. 654-2281. 

• June 21-July 2: Big River: The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

• July 5-16: Stones in His Pockets. 

• July 19-30: Brighton Beach Memoirs. 

• Aug. 2-13: I Love You, Youre Perfect, 

Now Change. 

Shelburne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily. 
985-3346. Vt. residents pay half-price 
admission in 2005. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Miss Rumphius , Ox-Cart 
Man, & the World of Barbara Cooney. 

• Thru Oct. 31: American Flyer Toy Trains. 

• Thru Oct. 31: 25 American Quilts & the 
Women Who Madę Them. 

• Thru Oct. 31: These United States: 50 

Statehood Rugs by Molly Nye Tobey. 

Studio Place Arts, Barre. Tues.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat., noon-4 p.m. 479-7069. 

• Thru June 18: Escaping the Literał. 

• June 28-July 30: Larger Than Life! 

• Aug. 9-Sept. 10: Student Masters. 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. 

Visual, performing, studio arts. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. noon-5 p.m. Cali for 
other events. 362-1405. 

• June 17: Monty Carlo Night, 5:30 p.m. 

• July 9: Ann Hampton Calloway Concert, 

7:30 p.m. 

• July 16: Woodstock and the Art of the 60s 

Exhibit opening, 2 -A p.m. 

• July 16: Mickey Hart, 7:30 p.m. 

Vermont Mountaineers Baseball. June 

8-July 30. Home games, 6:30 p.m. Mont- 
pelier rec. field, Elm St. 223-5224. 

Vermont Mozart Festival. Cali for times. 
862-7352. 

• July 17, 23, 30; Aug. 5, 6: Shelburne Farms. 

• July 19: Round Church, Richmond. 

• July 21: St. Pauls Cathedral, Burlington. 

• July 22: Basin Harbor, Vergennes. 

• July 24 & 31; Aug. 7: Trapp Family Lodge, 
Stowe. 

• July 27: Grand Isle Lakę House. 

• July 28: Kingsland Bay State Park, 

Ferrisburgh. 

• July 29: The Bundy Gallery, Waitsfield. 

• Aug. 2: UVM Recital Hall. 

• Aug. 3: Snów Farm Winery, So. Hero. 

Vermont Sun Triathlon Series, Middlebury. 

388-6888. 

• June 19; July 24: Vt. Sun Triathlon. 

• July 10: Vt. State Triathlon. 

• Aug. 14: Lakę Dunmore Triathlon. 

• Aug. 28: Half Vt. Journey. 

Vermont Institute of Natural Science, Wood¬ 
stock. 457-1053. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. daily. 

• June 18: Wild About Wetlands. 



Tony ConnoYs "Mooselight in Vemtont/' one 
of the 57 moose in the Bennington Moosefest. 


Bennington 
Moosefest 2005 

This summer make tracks — 
moose tracks — to Benningtorfs 
Moosefest 2005. A herd of 57 six- 
foot-tall fiberglass moose decorated 
by a group of juried artists will grace 
Bennington businesses, the Benning¬ 
ton Battle Monument, the town office 
and the Veterans’ Home. They’11 also 
appear at the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, Bennington Battle Day events in 
August and the Hemmings Motor 
News Car Show in September, 
among other events. 

Sponsored by the Bennington Area 
Chamber of Commerce, the Moose¬ 
fest is a fundraiser for four nonprofit 
organizations: the Bennington Mu¬ 
seum, Park-McCullough House, Old- 
castle Theatre and Vermont Arts 
Exchange. The moose will be auc- 
tioned off at a gala October 29 at the 
Bennington Center for the Natural 
and Cultural Arts. Proceeds will be 
used for children’s arts education. In 
addition to the life-size moose, 
smaller tabletop moose have been 
donated to 17 area schools and will 
be decorated by schoolchildren. 

They will be on display in local 
Stores until they are sold in a silent 
auction at the gala. Funds from the 
sale of the school moose will return 
to the individual schools. 

For morę information, including a 
Schedule of events, go to www.ben 
ningtonmoosefest.com or cali the 
Bennington Chamber of Commerce 
at (800) 229-0252. 


• July 2: Celebrate the Gorge. 

• Aug. 6: Animals of the World. 

Vermont Summer Festival Horse Shows. 

Harold Beebe Farm, E. Dorset. 362-7548. 

• July 13-17: Manchester Summer Festival 

Horse Show. 

• July 20-24: Manchester Classic Horse Show. 

• July 27-31: Valley Classic Horse Show. 

• Aug. 3-7: Manchester & the Mountains 

Horse Show. 

• Aug. 10-14: Vt. Summer Celebration. 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra, Burlington. 

(800) 876-9293. Concerts at 7:30 p.m. 

• June 30: Alumni Stadium, Middlebury 

• July 1: Ascutney Mountain Resort. 

• July 2: Hildene Meadowlands, Manchester. 

• July 3: Grafton Ponds. 

• July 4: Shelburne Farms. 

• July 7: Mountain Top Inn, Chittenden. 

• July 8: Quechee Polo Gounds. 

• July 9: Three Stallion Inn, Randolph. 

• July 10: Trapp Concert Meadow, Stowe. 
Weston Playhouse Theatre Co. 824-5288. 

• June 21-July 2: The Syringa Tree. 

• July 7-July 23: Five Guys Named Moe. 

• July 28-Aug. 20: Kiss Me , Kate. 

• Aug. 25-Sept. 4: Blithe Spirit. 

Yellow Barn Musie School & Festival, 

Putney. Chamber musie, July 9-Aug. 7. 
Concerts, Tues., Th., Fri. & Sat., 8 p.m. 
(800) 639-3819. 


Special Events 

JUNE 

2-5: Strolling of the Heifers. Th., 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m., farm summit, Putney School; 
Fri., 5-8 p.m., gallery walk, downtown 
Brattleboro; Sat., 10 a.m., Strolling of the 
Heifers paradę, downtown Brattleboro; Sat., 

7 p.m., Heifer Bali, Brattleboro Museum; 
Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. farm tours. (877) 
887-2378. Vt. Dairy Fest. Arts & crafts, 
horse pulling, stage shows, paradę. Fri., 5-9 
p.m.; Sat., 10:30 a.m, paradę; 9 p.m., 
fireworks. Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Enosburg 
Falls. 933-2513. 

2- Sept. 1: Hinesburg Farmers’ Market. 

Thursdays, 3-7 p.m. Hinesburg Communi- 
ty Church. 482-2651. 

3- 5: Vt. Balloon & Musie Fest. Fri., 3-10 
p.m.; Sat., 5 a.m.-lO p.m.; Sun., 5 a.m.-8 
p.m. Champlain Valley Expo., Essex Jct. 
878-5545. 

4: Big Splash River & Arts Fest. 1 0:30 
a.m.-6:30 p.m. Wilder Pienie Area, Wilder. 
333-3549. 

4, 11, 18, 25: Foal Days. Yisit Morgan 
foals. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. UVM Morgan Horse 
Farm, Middlebury. 388-2011. 

4- 5: Shelburne Classic Auto Fest. Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Shel¬ 
burne Museum. 758-9284. 

11: The American Museum of Fly Fishing 
Grand Opening Celebration. 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. Manchester. 362-3300. 
14—19: Dowsers Convention & Schools. 

8 a.m.-8 p.m. Lyndon State College. 

684-3417. 

17-19: Quechee Hot Air Balloon Fest. Bal¬ 
loon rides, musie, childrens activities, food, 
classic autos. Fri., gates open at 3 p.m. Sat. 
&C Sun., gates open at 5:30 a.m. Village 
green. (800) 295-5451. 

18: Northfield at Peony Time. A tour of his¬ 
torie Northfield buildings & Countrymans 
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Peony Farm. 1-5 p.m. The Gray Building. 
485-7525. 

24-25: Vermont Comedy Works. Ali day. 
Paramount Theater, Rudand. 775-0903. 

24— 26: Stowe Garden Festival. Workshops &C 
garden tours at locarions throughout Stowe. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. 253-7321. 

25: Vermont Open Days. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Tour four private gardens in Manchester 
area. (888) 842-2442. 

25- 26: Vermont History Expo. Exhibits 
from 145 historical societies &C museums, 
quilt &C antiąue appraisals, box lunch auc- 
tion, childrens games, genealogical info, 
food & morę. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Tunbridge 
Worlds Fairgrounds. 479-8500. 

25-26; July 2-3, 9-10, 16-17: Vt. Renais- 
sance Fest. Jousting, herding demos, camel 
rides, birds of prey demos, spinning &c 
weaving demos, musie, morę than 40 tradi- 
tional artisans and crafters. Guilford Fair¬ 
grounds. Cali for times. 463-2565. 


JULY 

2—4: 25th Reunion at Yestermorrow Design 
Build School. Free workshops, tours. 
Warren. 496-5545. 

4: Statewide Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. See local listings. 

9-10: RAVE Car Show & Flea Market. Sat., 
9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.-3 p.m. State 
Fairgrounds, Rutland. 265-8026. 

15- 16: Vermont Brewers Festival. Fri., 6-10 
p.m.; Sat., noon-4 p.m. & 5-9 p.m. Water- 
front Park, Burlington. 244-6828. N. Hero 
Antique Show & Sale. Fri., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. N. Hero Elem. 
School. 372-6034. 

16: Irasburg United Church Fair. Crafts, 
auction, musie, baked goods, childrens 
games, strawberry shorteake. 10 a.m.-dusk. 
Chicken BBQ, 2:30-7 p.m.; paradę, 7 p.m. 
Irasburg common. 754-6583. Museumfest 
2005. Crafts, games, musie, silent auction, 
food. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. On the green, 

Ludlow. 228-5050. 

16- 17: Vermont Open Days. Tour private 
gardens in Woodstock, Norwich and Thet- 
ford. (888) 842-2442. Solarfest: New Eng- 
land Renewable Energy Fest. Workshops, 
musie, theater, artisans, food. Sat., 9 
a.m.-12 a.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Forget- 
Me-Not Farm, Tinmouth. (603) 847-9049. 

23: Cracker Barrel Bazaar & Craft Fair. Arts 


& crafts, Conn. River cruises, hayrides, pet- 
ting zoo, musie, sheep dog trials, sacred 
harp singing. 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Sacred harp 
concert, 7:30 p.m. Newbury Common. 
866-5580. Peacham Antique Show & 

Sale. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Elem. School. 592- 
3366. 

24—29: Ballroom Vermont Dance Camp for 
Grown-ups. Killington Grand Hotel. (800) 
242-8785. 

26: Great Brandon Auction. 4 p.m. Central 
Park. 247-6401. 

30: Sidewalk Sales & Ethnic Fest. World- 
wide cuisine, entertainment, crafts. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Downtown Rutland. 773-9380. 

30- 31: Gem, Minerał & Fossil Show. Dealers, 
exhibits, lectures, demos. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Tut- 
tle Middle School, S. Burlington. 656-4118. 

31- Aug. 7: Perennial Pleasure Nurserys 
Phlox Fest. Morę than 60 varieties of phlox 
in bloom. Garden tours, 11 a.m. English 
cream tea daily, noon-4 p.m. Nursery 
hours: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed Mon. 

E. Hardwick. 472-5104. 


AUGUST 


5- 7: Rockingham Old Home Days. Family 
entertainment, sidewalk sales, fireworks. 

Fri., 10 a.m-10 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-9:30 
p.m.; Sun., 3 p.m. 463-4280. 

6: Brandon Yard Sale Day. Town-wide yard 
sale. 9 a.m. Central Park. 247-6401. Vail 
House Tour. Tour of restored Revolutionary 
War-era house. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Sudbury. 
Cali for tickets. 948-2235 or 623-7351. 

6- 7: The Stephen Huneck Gallery Dog 
Parties. Hors d’oeuvres, socialization for 
dogs & people. Bring your dog! 1-4 p.m. 
both days. Sat., Stephen Huneck Gallery, 

49 Central St., Woodstock; Sun., Dog 
Mountain, Spaulding Rd., St. Johnsbury. 
(800) 449-2580, 748-2700. 

8: Vt. Fresh NetWork Forum & Dinner. 
Winę & beer reception, live entertainment, 
dinner, ice cream social. Shelburne Farms 
Coach Barn. 229-4706. 

10: Vt. Day Open House, UVM Morgan 
Horse Farm. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Wey- 
bridge. 388-2011. 

13: Ethan Allen Tower Centennial Celebra- 
tion. Birding, 8 a.m.; tour of Ethan Allen 
Park, 9 a.m.; paradę, 10 a.m.; ceremony, 

11:30 a.m.; dinner-dance on the Spirit of 
Ethan Allen III, 6-9 p.m. Ethan Allen Park, 


Burlington. 863-5155. E. Poultney Day. 
Historical festival with morę than 50 ven- 
dors, Revolutionary War drama & song, 
tour 3 museums, church dinner. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. On the green. 287-2330. 

13-14: Ryegate Heritage 19th Century 
Weekend. Civil War camps, demos. Sat., 

10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., dinner, 5:30-7:30 p.m.; 
dance, 7:30 p.m. Sun., 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Cor- 
ner of Bailey Hazen & Witherspoon roads. 
584-3796. 

20: Dover Free Library s Garden Tour: Inns 
& Outs of Dover s Private Gardens. Self- 
guided tour of 10 private gardens. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. 348-7488. 

20-21: Zucchini Fest. Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Main St., Ludlow. 
228-5830. 

27: Scottish Fest. Bagpipe bands, sheep dog 
trials, dancing, balladeers, fiddling, food, 
crafts, athletic events. 8 a.m.^:30 p.m., rain 
or shine. Quechee Polo Field. 295-5351. 


Suppccs, Etc. 


JUNE 


12: Roast Beef Supper. 4-6 p.m. Methodist 
Community Church, Brownsville. 484-5944. 
20: Salad Church Supper. 5:30 p.m. Rich¬ 
mond Congregational Church. 434-2053. 

22: Italian Chick en Church Supper. 5:30 
p.m. Richmond Congregationaf Church. 

434-2053. 

25: Strawberry Supper. 5-7 p.m. Evening 
Star Grange Hall, Dummerston. 254-9158. 


JULY 


9: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper. 

4:30-7 p.m. Grange Hall. 484-7285. 

22: Cracker Barrel Chicken Pie Supper. 

4:30-7 p.m. Congregational Church, 
Newbury. 429-2204. 


AUGUST 


13: No. Ferrisburgh United Methodist 
Church Lobsterfest. 4:30-7:30 p.m. 425- 
3020. 

17: Chicken BBQ & Corn on the Cob 
Church Supper. 5:30 p.m. Richmond 
Congregational Church. 434-2053. 


25 Bicycle Tours in Vermont, 3rd edition 

by John S. Freidin 

John Freidin has cycled nearly every paved road in Vermont, and 
brings that expericnce to bear in this 3rd edition of the States defini- 
tive bicycle touring guide. Detailed maps, precise directions, mileage 
and trip highlights make this an invaluable guide. Suggested tours 
rangę from day trips to overnight with recommendations on inns, 
campgrounds and places to eat. 5 x8, 232 pp., paperback. 
BBTV438 $15.00 plus $3.95 s/h 

Order online 24 hours a day at www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 
Cali toll-free: 800-455-3399 (Mon.-Fri., 8:00 - 4:30) 

Or mail: Vermont Life Magazine, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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Arts & jyiiisic 

(See aLso Through the Season) 


JUNE 

Thru Oct. 8: Brandon Rocks. 30 artistically 
decorated, locally madę Adirondack rocking 
chairs on display outside of business and 
homes. 247-6401. 

3-3; 10-12; 17-19: JuneARTS! Celebration. 

Musie, art displays &C sale, Street performers, 
workshops, dance, films. June 3, opening 
kick-off, 5 p.m.; June 4, paradę, noon. 442- 
3758. 

3-12: Discover Jazz Fest. Jazz artists perform 
at venues throughout Burlington. 863-7992. 
17: U.S. Air Force Band of Liberty Colonial 
Brass Quintet. Free concert. 6:30 p.m. 
Central Park, Brandon. 247-6401. 

23-26: Vermont Quilt Fest. Merchants, lec- 
tures, demos, morę than 400 quilts. Th., 

7:30 champagne & chocolate preview; Fri. 

& Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Norwich Univ., Northfield. 485-7092. 

Jenny Brook Family Bluegrass Fest. 
National & regional bluegrass musicians; 
camping available. Th., 6-8 p.m.; Fri., 
noon-10 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m-10 p.m.; Sun., 
9 a.m.-4 p.m. Weston Rec. Club. 463-1310. 


JULY 


6: The Sleeping Dogs. Free concert. 6:30 p.m. 

Central Park, Brandon. 247-6401. 

7: Young Country. Concert. 7-9 p.m. Depot 
Park, Rutland. 773-9380. 

10: WOKO Country Club Musie Fest. Tracę 
Adkins, Starline Rhythm Boys and morę. 
Gates open, 9 a.m. Champlain Valley Expo., 
Essex Jct. 878-5545. 

8-10: Warebrook Contemporary Musie Fest. 

Chamber &.vocal musie concerts, lectures, 
workshops, art exhibits in locations in Iras- 
burg and Newport. 754-6335. Basin Blue¬ 
grass Fest. Camping, food, concessions, arts 

6 crafts. Fri., 1 p.m.-Sun., 3 p.m. Brandon. 
247-3275. 

14: The Panhandlers Steel Band. Concert. 

7-9 p.m. Depot Park, Rutland. 773-9380. 
15-17; Aug. 12-14: Opportunity Calls. 
Dance/theater performance by Carol 
LangstafTs FLOCK Dance Troupe. 6:30 
p.m. Star Mt. Amphitheater, Sharon. 
765-4454. 

16: A Gathering of Artisans. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
BBQ, 4-6:30 p.m. W. Danville United 
Methodist Church. 684-3896. Stowe Street 
Arts Fest. Paintings, photography, crafts, 
musie, food. 10 a.m.—4 p.m. Waterbury. 
244-8300. 

17-22: Jazz Vermont Band Camp for Grown- 
ups. Killington Grand Hotel. (800) 242-8785. 
21: Opportunity Calls. Dance/theater per¬ 
formance by Carol LangstafTs FLOCK 
Dance Troupe. 6:30 p.m. Shelburne Farms. 
765-4454. Sandra Wright. Concert. 7-9 
p.m. Depot Park, Rutland. 773-9380. 

21- 31: Pump Boys & Dinettes. Th—Sat., 

7 p.m.; Sun., 2 p.m. Lamoille County Play- 
ers, Hyde Park Opera House. 888-4507. 

22: Cracker Barrel Fiddlers’ Contest. 8 p.m. 
Bandstand, Newbury Common. 866-5580. 

22— 24: Okemo Mt. Art & Craft Fest. 150 
juried artists & craftspeople. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Ludlow. 425-3399. 

25-29: Summer Musie Week. Chamber groups, 



Farmers’ Markets 
Have Everything! 


Vermont has morę than 50 farm¬ 
ers’ markets from Alburg to West- 
ford, each with its own mix of agri- 
cultural products and crafts. Farm¬ 
ers’ markets also contribute a tidy 
sum to Vermont's economy, gener- 
ating $3.1 million in gross sales last 
year. But perhaps most importantly, 
Vermont’s farmers’ markets are a 
deiightful way to spend a summer 
morning or afternoon. 

You can buy the ingredients for 
dinner, talk to the farmer who grew 
the camots that will complement 
tonight’s salad or buy jewelry from 
a Vermont artisan. Where else could 
you find gorgeous spring-green leaf 
lettuce, several varieties of vine- 
ripened tomatoes, homemade 
lemon curd in winsome little jam 
jars, perennials and cut flowers, arti- 
sanal bread, homemade chocolate- 
orange scones, organie beef, farm 
fresh eggs, warm egg rolls, local 
honey and live musie? 

Throughout the May-October 
season, farmers’ markets are not 
only a good place to stock up on 
produce and perennials, but a great 
way to socialize, bringing farmers, 
craftspeople, locals and visitors 
together to celebrate Vermont’s 
bounty. 

For a list of Vermont farmers’ 
markets, go to the Vermont Agency 
of Agriculture, Food & Markets’ 

Web site, www.vermont 
agriculture.com/farmmkt.htm. 


musie theory & composition, jazz, & moru. 
Mon.-Th., 8:30-3 p.m.; Fri., 8:30-4 p.m. Grace 
Congregational Church, Rutland. 483-6764. 
29-30: Opportunity Calls. Dance/theater per¬ 
formance by Carol LangstafTs FLOCK Dance 
Troupe. 6:30 p.m. Grafton Ponds. 765-4454. 
29-31: Stowe Celebrates Summer Arts & 
Crafts Fest. 150 juried arts & craftspeople. 

Fri. & Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. 425-3399. 


AUGUST 


3: Jon Gailmor. Free concert. 6:30 p.m. Central 
Park, Brandon. 247-6401. 

13: Young Traditions concert. 7 p.m. Ver- 
gennes Opera House. 863-5966. 


Outcłoors dr Sports 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


5: Teenies Handicapped & Senior Citizens’ 
Fishing Derby. 11:30 a.m. Teenies Tiny Poul- 
try Farm, Chittenden. 773-2637. 

18-20: LCI Fathers Day Fishing Derby. Sat., 12 
a.m.-Mon., 6 p.m. Lakę Champlain. 879-3466. 

19: Great Rivers Century. Bicycle 25, 50, 75 or 
100 miles. Reg., 7-9 a.m. Proctorsville. 
228-2722. 

25-26: Relay for Life of the Northeast King- 
dom. Gardner Park, Newport. 525-6565. 


JTLJLY 

16: Memory Ride for Alzheimer s Research. 

Two-day, 150-mile bicycle ride beginning in 
Brattleboro. (617) 897-8200. 

13-Aug. 14: Vermont Summer Fest. New Eng- 
lands largest AA rated hunter-jumper horse 
show. Harold Beebe Farm, E. Dorset. 
496-9667. 


AUGUST 


7: Roy Brothers Croquet Toumament. Non- 
competitive tournament. 1 p.m. Mclndoe 
Academy lawn. 633-2891. 

27: Echo Lakę Road Race. 9 a.m. E. 
Charleston. 525-6212. 


Fairs dr Field F>*tys 


Addison County Fair & Field Days, New 

Haven. Aug. 9-13. 545-2557. 

Bondville Fair. Aug. 26-28. 297-1882. 
Caledonia County Fair, Lyndonville. Aug. 
24-28. 626-5917. 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 27-Sept. 
5. 878-5545. 

Connecticut Valley Fair, Bradford. July 14-17. 
222-5750. 

Franklin County Field Days, Highgate. Aug. 
5-7. 868-2514. 

Lamoille County Field Days, Johnson. July 
22-24. 635-7113. 

Norwich Fair. July 8-10. 649-1614. 

Orleans County Fair, Barton. Aug. 17-21. 
525-3555. 

Pownal Valley Fair. July 30. 823-5683. 
Washington County Fair & Field Days, East 
Montpelier. July 8-10. 279-6567. 

Windsor County Agricultural Fair, Spring- 
field. July 23-24. 885-2075. 
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Green Mountain 

TRADER 

To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, 
Vergennes, VT 05491; 

or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


Adventure/Outdoor 


FI.Y FISHING INSTRUCTION 1-on-l 
$150.00. River camping for tents & RVs, sales 
& rentals @ Battenkill Riversports & Camp- 
ground. (800) 676-8768, www.brsac.com. 

WONDER WALKS: Walking, hiking, snow- 
shoeing tours, guided, self-guided. Bristol, 
VT, (877) 897-7175, www.wonderwalks.com. 


Arts, Workshops , Historie Tour 

Look Nortli 

Inuit Art Collection 

INUIT SCULPTURE AND PRINTS 

Check out our web site at 
www.looknortharcticarts.com 

Telephone to visit our by appointmenl only 
gallery in Guildhall,Vermont 802.676.39^7 


PAINT THE MAGIC of Vermont! Workshops 
in watercolor, oil, acrylic, pastel. Four Sea- 
sons Studios, www.art-in-vermont.com, 

(802) 492-3593. 

SPEND A REVOLUTIONARY DAY WITH 
VERMONT HISTORY: 

www.revolutionaryday.com/usroute7 

B&B Lodging 

WWW.THEINNATLlOVERSlANE.COM. Sim- 
ple elegance in the heart of the Champlain 
Yalley. Near Middlebury and the Lakę. 


Books 

FINE USED BOOKS — Over 20,000 vol- 
umes. Over Andover Used Books, in the 
lovely village of Andover, Vermont, just off 
Route 11, near Chester, Weston and Ludlow. 
(802) 875-4348, www.overandoverbooks.com. 


_ Businesses for Sale _ 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine selec 
tion of profitable Vermont businesses for sale. 
Cali for extensive free catalog of listings. (802) 
985-2220. www.vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 



Furniture Makers 

GUILD OF YERMONT FURNITURE MAKERS. 

An organization of forty of Vermont’s finest 
craftsmen. www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 


Mail Order 

BUTCHER BLOCKS. professional grade cut- 
ting boards, winę racks, cheese boards, and 
morę. Laser engraving of names/logos avail- 
able. Great corporate and kitchen enthusiast 
gift ideas! www.vermontbutcherblock.com. 
EYERYONE LOVES GOOD FOOD! Send a 
Vermont custom designed specialty food gift 
pack. 100% Guaranteed sińce 1985. Order 
Online at www.pfudge.com. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP & MORĘ! 
Customized — Corporate tracie show pro- 
mos, and wedding and party table favors. 
www.ElsiesDaughter.com or Tele/Fax: (802) 
434-3896. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS, BUTTON 
BOXES. New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. 
Catalogues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, 
Warren, Mich. 48090, (586) 755-6050, 

www.castiglioneaccordions.com. 


Real Estate 



Ojfering a Fine Selection 
of Eąuestrian and 
Country Properties 

Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745, ext 705 
WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 68, State news, and morę. 
$48/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

Y POR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


BARRETT & COMPANY, GRAFTON, VI 

Over 34 years of sales and rentals of fine 
country properties. Representing Sotheby’s 
International Realty. (802) 843-2390, 

www.VermontPropertyForSale.com. 

GRAFTON, VERMONT — Rated #6 of 
“Most Beautiful Places In America” by USA 
News. Grafton’s choice homes and rental 
properties. Hughes Associates. (802) 843- 
2020, www.grartonvermontproperties.com. 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Prop¬ 
erty Information. Sugarbush Investment 
Properties. (800) 521-4550 or 
www.sugarbushvt.com. 

NY’S SPORTSMAN SPECIAL. Hunting/Fish- 
ing Camp & 5.7 acres - $29,900. 104 acres 
near Indian River - $69,900. Road frontage 
and Utilities. NY’s most respected land com¬ 
pany, endorsed by Cabela’s Trophy Proper¬ 
ties. Cali Old Forge office @ (877) 369-4449 

or visit: www.christmasandassociates.com. 


LDOKING FOR A FARM IN YERMONT? I 

specialize in Vermont farms. Cali Realtor 
Preston Bristow of Woodstock Properties. 
(802) 457-1322, www.woodstockproperties.com. 

VERMONT FARMHOUSE FOR SALE by 
owner — www.vtcountryhome.com. 

HAVING COYERED THE ENTIRE STATE 

for the last three decades, perhaps I can 
help you. Brooks Barron Real Estate. (802) 
767-3398, www.brooksbarron.com. 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MANCLIESTER 

and Southern Vermont. Fine country resi- 
dential properties and land. Fuli service 
multiple listing office. (802) 867-5555, 

www.josiahallen.com. 


COLDWELL BANKER, HICKOK & BOARD 
MAN REALTY. Exceptional previews offer- 
ings. 346 Shelburne Rd., Burlington, VT 
05401,(800) 451-5004, 
www.PreviewsVermont.com. 

LANDVEST. The exclusive Vermont affiliate 
for Christie’s Great Estates. (802) 457-4977, 

www.LandVest.com. 

LANG, LION & DAVIS. Exclusive Local Rep- 
resentative of Sotheby’s. (802) 864-0541, 

www.LangLionandDavis.com. 

Retreats 

MARRLAGE RETREATS with a professional 
couple, 20 years experience, (800) 707-4566, 

www.marriagequest.org. 

Stoves 


AGA Cookers - 

All cast iron constmction for better 

_ 

tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 

tlassic Cookers • 3055 Lower Bamett Hill 
Middlesex, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 

oTb 

£300 




T > \ 
www.mckernongroup.com 


Five-star La Comue ranges 
are entirely assembled by 
hand and custom madę to 
order. Vaulted ovens, pro¬ 
fessional bumers, stainless 
rangę top, airtight doors. 

The McKemon Group 
Brandon, VT 
(888) 484-4200 


Vacation Rentals 

100S OF VT VACATION RENTALS for rent 
by owners and agencies on-line at 
www.vermontproperty.com. 

ENJOY BEAUTIFUL SHYER LAKĘ in 

Barnard, VT. The Lakeshore House, once a 
tavern and inn, has been beautifully restored 
and now features 2 perfectly appointed 
apartments. Canoe, relax on the decks over- 
looking the lakę, enjoy our syrup and winę, 
then dinner at the Barnard Inn - all inclusive. 
(877) 4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com. 
MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3-bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of foliage. Skiing, hik¬ 
ing & snowmobiling, Non-smoking. No pets, 
please. Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Moun¬ 
tain Road, West Danville, VT 05873, (802) 

563-2025, macbain@kingcon.com. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 

for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau 
Realty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 

(802) 253-4623, www.SimoneauRealty.com. 
FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo 
listings of owners’ homes. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. 
Cali (800) 628-0558 or see 14,700+ rentals on- 
line in color at http://CyberRentals.com. 
STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the 
largest selection of vacation homes and con- 
dos in the area. Visit www.stowecountry 
rentals.com for complete descriptions and cur- 
rent rates or cali (877)958-9990. 

BEAUTIFUL IAKEFRONT vacation home on 
Hai*vey’s Lakę, West Barnet, Vermont. New, 
year-round, sleeps 6. Weekly rentals. Cali 
(802) 633-2220, email: sangene@kingcon.com. 
RIVER WALK LLIXURY TOWNHOMES on 
the river, Stowe, VT. Sales and rental, 3 mas¬ 
ter suites, stunning views. (800) 3 BUTTER, 
(802) 253-4277, www.stoweriverwalk.com. 
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Picture Postscript 



<1 

i 

> 1 ) 

I t's a tale of tails as a contestant in the annual plowing contest at Woodstock/s ^ 

Billings Farm & Museum harnesses his team for the competition. His taił 
consists of the baling twine he used earlier to tie up the horses' tails to keep 
them out of the way of reins and harness. The photo is from long-time Vermont 
Life contributor Jon Gilbert Fox's new book, Intimate Veimont (University Press 
of New England). 
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Inn on the Green 
J Morgan’s Steakhouse 
J. Lucinda Sayre 
Johnson Woolen Mills 
Josiah Allen Real Estate 
Killington Musie Festival 
Kingdom County Productions 
La Cornue Rangę * 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum 115 
LandVest 125 

Lang, Lion & Davis 132 

Liberty Head Post & Beam 175 

Liberty Hill Farm 107 

Look North * 

Mapie Manor B&B 149 

Marlboro Musie Festival 103 

Mary Bryan Memoriał Gallery 111 
McKernon Group, Inc 155 

Middlebury College Center for Arts 237 
Middlebury Inn 116 

Montshire Museum 228 

Moose River Lakę & Lodge 216 

Mountain Assoc Realtors 110 

Mountain Road Resort 196 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort 106 

Mt Nebo Gallery * 

New Dimension Homes 113 

Northern Design 114 

Palmer House Resort 220 

Paradise Motor Inn 144 

Peter Manship Designs 204 

Peter Watson Agency 129 

Pompanoosuc Mills 159 

Putney General Storę 119 


Quechee Lakes Development 105 
Red House Inc 240 

Reluctant Panther Inn 146 

RockofAges 120 

Rokeby Museum 177 

Russell Farm 211 

Rutland Partnership 104 

Shadow Creek Ranch 233 

Shelburne Farms 176 

Shelburne Museum 193 

Sol Matę Socks 153 

Stephen Huneck Gallery 217 

Stowe River Walk 230 

Susan Sargent Designs 205 

Timberpeg East Inc 195 

Trapp Family Lodge 179 

UVM Morgan Horse Farm 231 

Vergennes Opera House 208 

Vermont Artisan Designs 180 

Vermont Country Storę 152 

Vermont Crafts Council 
Vermont Dept of Tourism & Mktg 160 
Vermont Folklife Center 135 

Vermont Frames 167 

Vermont Islands & Farms 210 

Vermont Marble Exhibit 137 

Vermont Mozart Festival 241 

Vermont Outdoor Furniture 161 

Vermont Property Publishing 
Vermont Public Radio 224 

Vermont Teddy Bear 122 

Vermont Vernacular Design 171 

Vermontra 174 

Village at Fillmore Pond 168 

Von Bargen’s 239 

Wake Robin Corp 194 

Weston Playhouse Theatre 181 

WillianTs Inn 243 

Windham Hill Inn 172 

Wynnridge at East Creek 126 


*Advertisers not parńcipańng in Reader Seruice program 


FREE PR0DUCT INFORMATION 


Summer 2005 

Do not use after Sept. 30, 2005 

Send ms this card for FREE information about products and seruices advertised in this issue. 


Mr./Ms./Dr._ 


Address_ 


City/State/Zip_ 
Email_ 


1 □ START 2 □ EXTEND my 
subscription to Vermottt Life 
(one year $15.95) 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. 
We'll bill you later (U.S.A. only) 
www.VermontLife.com/ 
800.284.3243 ext.3523 


Circle the Reader Service Numbers for which you want morę information. 

Please limit to 12 selections. 
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□ Do not provide my contact information to third-party mailers other than those circled above 
Advertisers are responsible for sending information. H 0 3 0 5 E 3 



















What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can reąuest Information from 
pardcipating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at www.Yermont Life.com. 




How does it worki 

• Visit www.VermontLife.com. 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can reąuest information andlor link to advertisers y Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

You ll receive information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 



How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inąuires so the re- 
sponse dmes will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or 
morę via the regular mail. 


We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, if you 
prefer, you can sdll request information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to 
five weeks for delivery of information using the card. 
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When Did Personal lnvesting 

Become a Group Decision? 



Morę Information 

Visit chittenden.com to download 
this valuable brochure or cali 
1-800-981-8926 to reguest a free copy. 


If you’re ready for an alternative to the 
mutual approach to investing, it’s time 
you learned morę about Chittenden’s 
new Professional Adrisor account. 

One of the first of its kind to offer 
personalized management with 
reasonable minimums, Chittenden’s new 
Professional Adrisor account is structured 
to meet your unique objectives with 
significant beneflts most popular 
investment programs don’t offer, including: 

• Access to some of the top professional 
money managers in the country 

• A higher level of asset allocation 

• The tax advantages of direct ownership 
of securities 

• The advice of a seasoned investment 
advisor 

• Reasonable minimums 

• Consolidated reporting 


To find out morę about the advantages 
of Chittenden’s Professional Adrisor 
account, visit chittenden.com or cali 
1-800-981-8926 today. 



Not FDIC-Insured • No Bank Guarantee • May Lose Value 










Alex Oliviera, Startraks Photography 


Experience Blue-Ribbon Fun! 



If you want to see, hear and taste Vermont’s best, come to one 
of our agricultural fairs and field days. From our smali, charming 
county fairs to our large expositions, each one is a splendid 
celebration of the prizes you’ll find in a Vermont summer—live 
musie, storytelling, contests, rides, as well as award-winning 
animals, handerafted arts, and mouth-watering food. To find out 
where to bring your flock, visit us Online at VermontVacation.com 


YERMONT 

www.VermontVacation.com 

1-800-VERMONT 











